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Editorial Comment 


TERMINOLOGY in education 
seems to be a live topic if one 
may judge by the responses re- 
ceived from readers of edi- 
torial comments which have 
appeared in recent issues of this journal. From 
Doyle D. Jackson,* we received a short list of 
terms, mimeographed, which he has prepared for 
use in his class as a means of providing a com- 
mon denominator of modern terminology. The 
need for a dictionary of common and standardized 
terminology in education seems to Mr. Jackson to 
be a pressing one which should be cared for at 
once. 

From Urban G. Willis,** we have the follow- 
ing communication emphasizing the need and 
calling attention to a specific weakness in our ed- 
ucation terminology. We quote his comments in 
full: 

“I was pleased to read, in the December number, 
the extract from the letter of Mr. Godwin, and 
your comment on the need for a common or stand- 
ardized terminology in education. - May I suggest 
that the most urgent needs are an exact definition 
and a correct use of the word education. In all 
educational courses, addresses, articles, and books, 
we find the word used with two widely differing 
meanings, sometimes in close succession and 
sometimes simultaneously. One of these mean- 
ings is education received in schools and from 
school teachers. The other meaning includes 
everything an individual has learned from parents, 
other relatives, from his physical and social en- 
vironment, including church, schools, companions, 
vocation, employers, fellow workmen, news- 
papers, magazines, books, radio, talking pictures, 


“EDUCATION” 
vs. 


“SCHOOLING” 


* Associate Professor of Education, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. 

** Principal of the Pullman Free School of Manual Train- 
me A Vocational High School for Boys and Girls, Chicago, 

Nois. 
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concerts, lectures, observation, general experience, 
etc. 

“I would not wish to appear hypercritical of 
words, except as they lead to confused thinking, 
but I do not see how educators can claim that they 
have taken the first step in scientific procedure so 
long as they use the word education in the above 
two meanings, interchangeably and simultane- 
ously. When one speaks of the desirability of edu- 
cation, of the necessity for education, of the ad- 
vantages of education, he unquestionably means 
education in the broadest sense, as defined by Web- 
ster: “The totality of the qualities acquired 
through individual instruction and social training 
which further the happiness, efficiency, and ca- 
pacity for social service of the educated,’ but the 
implications always seem to be that the education 
to which he refers is obtained entirely in schools. 
I make this inference because the above statements 
are always made in connection with urging better 
schools, more financial support for schools, better 
school teachers, better methods in the schools, and 
the desirability of keeping children in the schools 
for a longer time. Yet, it is unquestionable that 
one secures only a very small part of his education 
in schools, and that, probably not the most im- 
portant part. 

“I believe that the educational profession should 
agree to use the word education to include all 
modifications of our native reactions, and that they 
should use schooling to refer to that small frac- 
tion of one’s education that he secures in schools 
and from school teachers. I have advocated this 
for many years, but have not made many converts. 
A year ago I brought it to the attention of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the N. E. A., and 
I have been informed that my suggestion was re- 
ceived and contents noted. 

“Will not the members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
the leading advocates and exponents of scientific 
procedure in their profession, take the first step 
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in the standardization of educational terminology 
by deciding what education means, by adopting 
that meaning as standard, and by using the word 
precisely and exactly to express that meaning?” 
The above is a splendid illustration of the need 
for accuracy in definition. P. M.C. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS have ap- 
SIGNIFICANT peared in recent issues of this 
PROJECTS journal relative to the need for 

the development of two signifi- 
cant projects; the preparation of a dictionary of 
standardized terminology in education, and the 
preparation of an encylclopedia of research in edu- 
cation. These comments have encouraged a num- 
ber of responses, two of which are noted above, 
and have also brought to our attention some of the 
attempts already made by other agencies to get such 
projects under way. 

From the American Council on Education we 
learned that two special sub-committees of the 
Problems and Plans Committee of the Council 
have been working on these projects in a pre- 
liminary planning capacity. The sub-committee 
on the dictionary project has had as its chairman 
President David A. Robertson of Goucher Col- 
lege and with other members as follows: B. R. 
Buckingham of Ginn & Company, Boston; Wil- 
liam G. Carr, of the N. E. A.; Carter V. Good of 
the University of Cincinnati; Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education of New York State; 
Thomas Knott of the University of Michigan; and 
R. M. West of the University of Minnesota. This 
sub-committee gave the project considerable atten- 
tion and prepared a report for the Problems and 
Plans Committee of the Council. Because of the 
large sum of money involved, the project was 
dropped about a year ago. Since that time, how- 
ever, Dr. Carter V. Good has been working 
vigorously toward the organization of such a 
project and assurance of financial support adequate 
to its realization. He will present a plan for car- 
rying out the project to the Research Association 
at its meeting in New Orleans in February. 

Another sub-committee has given definite con- 
sideration to the project of preparation and pub- 
lication of an encyclopedia of research. This 
special committee was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Walter S. Monroe of the University of Illinois. 
The Council approved the project as it was pre- 
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sented by the special committee; but, again, funds 
for its realization have not been made available. 
Since Phi Delta Kappa has expressed itself on at 
least two occasions as favorable to the development 
of ways and means for the dissemination of re- 
search,* and since this particular project (encyclo- 
pedia of research) already has the approval of 
The American Council on Education, we feel that 
added emphasis should be placed upon it. We 
find no occasion for repeating the comments which 
have appeared in previous issues of the journal 
but do feel it appropriate to suggest that other 
agencies take note of the opportunity for promot- 
ing such a project, particularly publications in a 
position to develop criticisms of it or support for 
it. 

These expressions of interest in two vital under- 
takings represent the point of view of the editor 
and several contributors and, while they no doubt 
reflect the concern of a large proportion of our 
membership, it would not be correct to assume that 
they express the revealed interest of the fraternity 
nor the intention of the fraternity as to legislative 
enactment. On the other hand, we may say with a 
good deal of confidence that such projects as these 
are vital to the full realization of the ideals and 
purposes for the promotion of which, individually 
and collectively, Phi Delta Kappa exists. 

Each of these projects requires financial support 
far beyond that which Phi Delta Kappa could 
give at the present time or for some time to come 
on the basis of our present income as an organiza- 
tion. If such undertakings were to be launched 
by the fraternity, there is no doubt but that ade- 
quate financial support would be provided eventu- 
ally. In the meantime, however, we can do but 
little more than promote consideration of such 
projects by those who are in a position to finance 
or secure financial support for them. In order that 
the above point may be clear, may we simply in- 
dicate that a subsidy of approximately $75,000 
would be essential for one of the above projects, 
and $200,000 for the other, according to estimates 
made on the basis of careful study of the expendi- 
tures involved. P. i..C. 





* A committee of Phi Delta Kappa is responsible for de- 
veloping this project at the present time. The committee 
consists of William G. Carr, Carter Alexander, Arnold E. 
Joyal, Frederick J. Kelly, Earl U. Rugg, and Walter B. Jones 
(chairman). 
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Realism, Romanticism and Creative 
Imagination 


By G. WATTS CUNNINGHAM 


HE FOLLOWING remarks are concerned ex- 
j pti with realism and romanticism as at- 
titudes of the human mind expressed in linguistic 
symbols. If the words realism and romanticism 
are used to indicate something other than such at- 
titudes, as apparently is the case when they are 
applied in the fields of the graphic and plastic 
arts, for example, then the present discussion is not 
directly concerned with realism and romanticism 
so understood. This limitation of the subject- 
matter at least includes that which exhibits basal 
principles, is open to analytical inspection, and 
may be discussed independently of what otherwise 
may be indicated by the words. The limitation, 
therefore, presumably begs no important questions 
ab initio. 

As will become apparent in due course, em- 
phasis is here placed upon the descriptive and 
interpretative functions of language. Those who 
would complain that this emphasis excludes much 
of the literary art are under obligation to indicate 
precisely wherein it does so. Doubtless, their 
main appeal would be to the emotive function of 
language. This function cannot, of course, be 
denied; neither should its importance in the field 
of literary art be minimized. But the emotive 
function of language seems in the end not sep- 
arable from its descriptive and interpretative func- 
tion, since the emotions are themselves facts and 
are consequently linked with the factual both 
causally and logically. After all, Wordsworth’s 
dictum, ‘‘Every great poet is a teacher,” is in an 
important sense true; and, if for the moment one 
may neglect the evaluative aspect of his assertion 
about the art of poetry, one must admit that it is 
otherwise not without substantial foundation: 
“Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowl- 
edge; it is the impassioned expression which is on 
the countenance of all science.’’ At least, this is 
the faith in which the following analysis is carried 
forward; and the faith itself is, I think, not merely 
romantic. I now ask you to turn to the analysis. 
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* G. Watts Cunningham is professor of phi- 
losophy in the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Cornell University (1927—). He is a 
graduate of Furman University at Greenville, 
South Carolina, and received his doctorate at 
Cornell University (1908). In 1916, he was 
awarded the degree of Litt.D. at Furman 
University. Dr. Cunningham is the author of 
books and articles on philosophy dealing with 
the problems of philosophy, the historical 
aspects of modern philosophy, and especially 
the idealistic movement. The accompanying 
article was originally presented as an address 
before Theta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at 
Cornell University. 


In his famous essay on Circles, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson writes as follows: 


“There are no fixtures to men, if we appeal to con- 
sciousness. Every man supposes himself to be not 
fully understood ; and if there is any truth in him, if 
he rests at last on the divine soul, I see not how it can 
be otherwise. The last chamber, the last closet, he 
must feel, was never opened; there is always a re- 
siduum unknown, unanalyzable. That is, every man 
believes that he has a greater possibility. 

“Our moods do not believe in each other. To-day 
I am full of thoughts, and can write what I please. I 
see no reason why I should not have the same thought, 
the same power of expression to-morrow. What I 
write, whilst I write it, seems the most natural thing 
in the world: but yesterday I saw a dreary vacuity in 
this direction in which I now see so much; and a 
month hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder who he was 
that wrote so many continuous pages. Alas for this 
infirm faith, this will not strenuous, this vast ebb of 
a vast flow! I am God in nature; I am a weed by the 
wall.” 


And in his essay on Experience, Emerson returns 
to the same theme: 


“Our life seems not present, so much as prospective 
. . . Most of life seems to be mere advertisement of 
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faculty: information is given us not to sell ourselves 
cheap; that we are very great. So, in particulars, our 
greatness is always in a tendency or direction, not in 
action. It is for us to believe in the rule, not in the 
exception. The noble are thus known from the 
ignoble. So in accepting the leading of the senti- 
ments, it is not what we believe concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, or the like, but the universal 
impulse to believe, that is the material circumstance, 
and is the principal fact in the history of the globe. 
. . . No man ever came to an experiencce which was 
satiating, but his good is tidings of a better. Onward 
and onward!” 


In these passages, Emerson is concerned with 
that characteristic of human experience which is 
essentially the romantic attitude. For the romantic 
attitude, in one interpretation at least and, as I 
think, in its most significant form, is the embodi- 
ment of ‘‘the leading of the sentiments’’ about 
which Emerson is here speaking, or the feeling 
“that we are very great.’’ It is this attitude, then, 
which will, in the present discussion, be under- 
stood as the object referred to by the word romanti- 
cism. The romantic person, thus, is he who, 
though recognizing that he is but “a weed by the 
wall,” is still the devotee of himself as ““God in 
nature.”’ He is, in other words, as the Stoics like 
to say, a citizen of the universe and proud of his 
cosmic status. 

Over against Emerson’s transcendentalist con- 
ception, let me put a more prosaic picture. It is 
the picture drawn of ‘‘a plain country fellow” by 
John Earle, an English essayist of the seventeenth 
century. 


“A plain country fellow is one that manures his 
ground well, but lets himself lie fallow and untilled. 
He has reason enough to do his business, but not 
enough to be idle or melancholy. He seems to have 
the punishment of Nebuchadnezar, for his conversa- 
tion is among beasts, and his talons none of the short- 
est, only he eats not grass, because he loves not 
salads. His hand guides the plough, and the plough 
his thoughts, and his ditch and landmark is the very 
mound of his meditations. He expostulates with his 
oxen very understandingly, and speaks gee, and ree, 
better than English. His mind is not much distracted 
with objects, but if a good fat cow come in his way, 
he stands dumb and astonished, and though his haste 
be never so great, will fix there half an hour's con- 
templation. . . . His religion is a part of his copy- 
hold, which he takes from his landlord, and refers it 


wholly to his discretion: Yet if he give him leave he 
is a good Christian to his power, (that is), comes to 
church in his best clothes, and sits there with his 
neighbors, where he is capable of only two prayers, 
for rain, and fair weather. He apprehends God's 
blessings only in a good year, or a fat pasture, and 
never praises him but on good ground. Sunday he 
esteems a day to make merry in, and thinks a bag-pipe 
as essential to it as evening-prayer, where he walks 
very solemnly after service with his hands coupled 
behind him, and censures the dancing of his parish. 
His compliment with his neighbor is a good thump 
on the back, and his salutation commonly some blunt 
curse. He thinks nothing to be vices, but pride and 
ill-husbandry, from which he will gravely dissuade 
the youth, and has some thrifty hobnail proverbs to 
clout his discourse. . . . He is sensible of no calamity 
but the burning of a stack of corn or the overflowing 
of a meadow, and thinks Noah’s flood the greatest 
plague that ever was, not because it drowned the world, 
but spoiled the grass. . . .” 


The attitude which John Earle here attributes to 
the “plain country fellow,” I venture to suggest, 
is essentially realistic. Of course, I raise no ques- 
tion whether the description is a fair one, though 
I am sure it is not; nor, on the other side, do I in- 
tend to asseft that a properly realistic picture could 
not be fairer than this caricature. What I do af- 
firm, however, is that the plain country fellow as 
here pictured is a genuine realist, in the sense that 
his attitude, as described, is a realistic attitude. 
For he is as pictured primarily interested in the 
immediate aspects of his environment, wherein his 
contemplations are bound. And this, I take it, is 
in principle the attitude of the realist. In what 
follows, the word realism will be understood to 
refer to that attitude of mind exhibited by a person 
who, like John Earle’s “plain country fellow,” 
finds the “‘mound of his meditations” within the 
closer ranges of environing circumstances. The 
realist, thus, is interested in the welter of facts 
about him, whatever in the particular instance 
those facts happen to be, whether grass-roots or 
verb-roots. 

The two attitudes here broadly indicated are 
clearly distinguishable. Romanticism is a sort of 
cosmic-homesickness, which seeks its satisfaction 
in the farther reaches of things; realism, on the 
contrary, is at home in its own parish and is con- 
tent to remain there. The romanticist is busy 
about the universe, while the realist cultivates his 
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own garden; the one soars in the ragged and misty 
edges of experience, while the other plods about 
among plain facts. 

These attitudes, however, though distinguish- 
able are not separable. After all, one’s universe 
begins in one’s garden; and the culture of one’s 
garden cannot be confined by the fence which 
hedges it about. The universe is composed of 
facts, and facts come with a halo of mystery about 
them. Of course, there is an ambiguity here; 
and that ambiguity runs deep in the perennial 
controversy between romanticists and realists. But 
before undertaking to resolve the ambiguity, I ask 
you to note briefly some aspects of the historical 
controversy. 

The story of mankind’s intellectual voyage of 
discovery, which by common consent is called the 
history of civilization, furnishes evidence that the 
realistic and romantic attitudes are frequently re- 
current in all fields and at all stages. And it also 
furnishes evidence that all along there has been 
felt to be some sort of antagonism between the 
two attitudes. Romanticists are constantly be- 
rating realists for peeping and botanizing on their 
mother’s graves; while realists return the compli- 
ment by insinuating that romanticists are, all alike, 
Don Quixotes who amuse themselves in the fruit- 
less exercise of trying to turn the edge of fact by 
painting it with rainbows. From every important 
page of the history of ideas and institutions such 
evidence may readily be gathered. 

The pre-reflective, or pre-scientific, level of cul- 
ture, for instance, is, fairly obviously, predomi- 
nantly romantic. The sundry mythologies which 
flower so abundantly at this level, and the multi- 
tudinous superstitions which, from a later point 
of view, are obstructions in the way of scientific 
insight, find their matrix in romanticism: the 
primitive mind is essentially romantic. Nor is 
science herself, when at last she is born, wholly 
unromantic: she was in fact bred in romanticism, 
and for centuries romanticism was her cradle. 
Even when she grew to adolescence, she still bore 
within her structure evidence of her romantic 
origin; and there are not lacking indications that 
in her maturity (if, for the nonce, we may assume 
that the last few centuries of her European history 
mark her maturity) she has not entirely discarded 
her childish ways. To see all of this, one need 
only glance progressively at the wildly anthropo- 
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morphic conceptions of the earliest scientists con- 
cerning whom we have trustworthy information, 
at the astrologies and the alchemies of the late 
Middle Ages and the early Renaissance, and at 
many of the discarded hypotheses that strew the 
path of science during the later centuries. And our 
philosophies, too, are in no different status. From 
Plato to Bergson the way, humanly speaking, is 
long and the tradition devious; but throughout 
the tradition the romantic attitude has played an 
important role—a role so important, indeed, that 
some critics of late years, themselves philosophers 
and neither ignorant of their history nor hostile, 
have maintained that philosophizing, in its major 
traditional drifts, has been essentially romantic. 
The history of literature, both ancient and modern, 
supplies abundant evidence of the fruit of romanti- 
cism in this field: a list of the romanticists here, 
no doubt, would include the names of many of the 
outstanding figures in this history. And it is pre- 
cisely because religion is apparently so incurably 
romantic that many realistic critics, old and new, 
friendly and antagonistic, are dubious concerning 
its future. 

Enough has been said on this point, however, 
since it is fairly obvious. That the romantic at- 
titude is frequently recurrent in the history of man- 
kind’s efforts at expression in whatever field the 
expression has been undertaken, is an affirmation 
which seems hardly disputable by one who knows 
anything at all about that history. But this is only 
one side of the story, of course, and I now ask you 
briefly to note the other. 

The realistic attitude, too, is frequently ex- 
hibited, and in a greater or lesser degree in all 
fields. Nor is any great amount of erudition re- 
quired to see that this is the case. The pre-scien- 
tific level, while all but exclusively romantic, is 
nevertheless not without its realistic side. Even 
the lowest savage in some measure feels the drag 
of facts which his most violent romanticism cannot 
completely ignore: if he believes that throwing 
sand into the air will bring rain, for instance, his 
magical practice is still grounded in a crude anal- 
ogy that has a factual basis; or if he believes 
that the lightning-flash is a manifestation of the 
power of a vengeful deity, his theology is still 
linked with a natural event. Science is said to 
grow more and more realistic, less and less ro- 
mantic, as it approaches maturity; and in its ad- 
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vanced stages at least it is supposed to be wholly 
realistic, the romantic elements that perchance 
hold over from its past being regarded as indicative 
of a weakness in technique to be eliminated as ef- 
fectively as is humanly possible. The primary aim 
of science, without doubt, is commonly assumed to 
be exclusively realistic. The same claim is from 
time to time made in behalf of philosophy. Here, 
to be sure, there are occasional individuals who 
would lay the emphasis primarily on the romantic 
attitude; and they still retain the status of respect- 
able philosophers in the eyes of their colleagues. 
But there are others who prefer to emphasize the 
realistic attitude and who are inclined to feel that 
their romantic confréres are faithless to phi- 
losophy’s deeper spirit. In recent years, indeed, 
due to the drive of the scientific motive among 
philosophers, it has come to pass that the romanti- 
cists in the field are definitely on the defensive 
and the few romantic heads that here and there 
hesitantly appear above the trenches are made the 
targets of stinging shafts of criticism or even of 
ridicule. In the field of literature, I am told, the 
realistic attitude has been exhibited in the past; and 
I have heard recent rumors to the effect that 
realists now threaten to get into the saddle and, 
as some fear, to work havoc of beauty. I have 
heard, for example, that the heroes of fiction quite 
frequently die nowadays of the most ordinary and 
even sordid diseases, rather than more romanti- 
cally, as of yore, of the thunderbolts of the gods; 
and this realism, it is apparently supposed in some 
quarters, is but a manifestation of general deca- 
dence in the art of literature. And I am also given 
to understand that some of our contemporary poets 
are so realistically inclined that they give them- 
selves over to writing very free verse about very 
commonplace topics. In the field of religion, 
too, realists have not been unknown, though gen- 
erally they have been rather roughly treated. In 
the long past, they have been stoned or crucified 
or burned at the stake or made to drink the hem- 
lock; at present, they are pilloried in the news- 
papers or brought to mark before some board of 
romantic saints organized for watch and ward. 
Despite their harsh treatment, however, they keep 
popping up; the realistic attitude will not down ap- 
parently, even in religion. 

Thus, realism and romanticism are persistent 
features of human history. Together they lie at 
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the bottom of our cultural development and are 
driving forces within it. In his famous psycho- 
analysis of racial morals under the title Genealogy 
of Morals, Friedrich Nietzsche made the challeng- 
ing assertion that above the door of European 
history, as a sort of epitome of the story, might 
well be written the words: Rome against Judea, 
Judea against Rome. But Nietzsche’s motto is 
biased by his peculiar interpretation of that his- 
tory and the conflict which constitutes it. More 
appropriate because more objective, I suggest, is 
the motto: Realism against Romanticism, Ro- 
manticism against Realism. This motto more 
nearly epitomizes the dynamic character of cultural 
change; at least, it directs attention to two power- 
ful forces operative in that change. 

These forces, however, are not antagonistic in 
the sense of being irreconcilable opposites. On 
the contrary, they are logically supplementary as- 
pects of one basal drive, as I shall now try to indi- 
cate. In the undertaking, I shall be doing little 
more than translating into terms of prosaic logical 
analysis Emerson’s potent metaphors and John 
Earle’s libelous caricature, with which we began. 

We are all familiar with the broad distinction 
between the two mental attitudes of simple appre- 
hension and comprehension or understanding. 
The former is exemplified in those instances where 
we are concerned to note merely what is the case 
or the state of affairs; the latter is exemplified in 
those instances where we seek to explain or evalu- 
ate. When we are busy with facts, we are ap- 
prehending; when we are in search of the sig- 
nificance of facts, we are trying to comprehend or 
understand. When these two attitudes are given 
expression in language, the statements are descrip- 
tive and interpretative respectively. The linguistic 
expression of apprehension is a descriptive state- 
ment; the linguistic expression of comprehension 
or understanding is an interpretative statement. 
Since description and interpretation are less am- 
biguous terms, perhaps, than apprehension and 
comprehension or understanding, we shall make 
use of them in the following analysis. 

The realist, we have seen, claims to be a lover of 
plain facts and hopes to move wholly within their 
realm; while the romanticist, like Milton’s Satan, 
prefers to range abroad in the remoter regions and 
is a lover, if not of Chaos and dark Night, at least 
of the cloudy hinterland of experience. Thus the 
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realistic attitude is essentially that of apprehension, 
and the romantic attitude is essentially that of 
comprehension or understanding. The normal 
linguistic expression of the realist is that of de- 
scription of fact; and his descriptions, in intent at 
least, are free from appraisal. The normal lingu- 
istic expression of the romanticist, on the other 
side, is interpretation and his interpretations 
usually carry about them a halo of appraisal. The 
primary aim of realism is description, the primary 
aim of romanticism is interpretation—such seems 
to be a short statement of the logical nature of each 
attitude. 

With this understanding of the two attitudes, 
we are in position to see why they should be so 
intimately linked in history: they are inseparably 
joined historically, because they are inseparably 
joined logically. And they are joined logically, 
because they are only two aspects of one and the 
same attitude—the attitude, namely, of intelli- 
gence at its highest stretch. Either apart from the 
other is a futile abstraction: realism apart from 
romanticism is blind, and romanticism apart from 
realism is vacuous. Let us draw this out in some 
detail, converging attention upon the logical inter- 
connection of description and interpretation. 

Taking interpretation first, one may perhaps 
safely say that nowadays its logical linkage with 
description is commonly assumed. For it is gen- 
erally taken for granted that interpretation, to be 
significant, must deal with facts. Certainly this is 
true of any interpretation which ‘can lay claim to 
be of scientific character; for the scientist is un- 
questionably trying to understand facts, towards 
which all of his theoretical constructions and ex- 
planatory hypotheses are oriented. And the same 
in principle holds of philosophical constructions, 
in so far at least as these are set up as explanatory. 
But what about interpretation in another sense— 
in the sense, namely, in which it is at one with 
evaluation, appraisal or dispraisal, as exemplified 
in the fields of morality and the literary art? Here 
too, it seems we must assert, interpretation is 
linked with description or it is insignificant. The 
sundering of values from facts is, of course, not 
unknown; but it gives rise to many a delusion. 
Among its sundry fruitions are our soft-headed 
Optimisms which neglect the seamy side of the 
world’s structure and therefore in the end turn 
to dust and ashes, our dreamy utopias which are 
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nothing more substantial than castles in Spain but 
which may work untold harm if they are not in 
practice linked with substantial fact, and our ab- 
stract ideals which are powerless to function ef- 
fectively in the concrete business of living except 
by putting obstructions in the way. When a 
Browning sings, ‘““What I aspired to be, and was 
not, comforts me,” we cannot but be impressed by 
the very doubtful sanity of his consolation, in at 
least one interpretation of it; for in one inter- 
pretation, it exhibits a philosophy of life which is 
logically questionable and, if followed out in con- 
duct, practically ruinous. Or when by a Wells we 
are urged to exchange new worlds for old, we 
must, if we are to be well advised, consider care- 
fully the medium of exchange and make sure that 
the values of the new are commensurate with the 
current coin of the old. Nor is the principle dif- 
ferent in the field of religious faith: a God who 
is not in fruitful commerce with what William 
James called the dust and dirt of the world and 
“the vast driftings of the cosmic weather’’ will 
certainly in the end be dethroned by them, so far 
at least as the loyalty of intelligence is concerned. 

The whole matter may, I think, be put very 
shortly: interpretation, to be valuable in any field, 
in the scientific or moral or aesthetic or religious, 
must have a logical anchorage in factual situations. 
If it take wing into the impalpable void beyond 
fact, it can then, even at best, be nothing more 
than an exhibition of wishful thinking on our 
part which, however momentarily pleasing, is in- 
significant. Then, it is only daydreaming; nor 
does it gain in value if the daydreaming be writ 
large in fiction or poetry or purely imaginative 
philosophical or religious constructions. 

Permit me to pause here to guard against a pos- 
sible misunderstanding. There is no intention on 
my part wholly to condemn the art of daydream- 
ing, whether on a small or on a large scale. The 
sort of activity which we sometimes call unbridled 
imagination performs a function in experience 
which, properly safeguarded, is useful in the sense 
of being pleasurable and in that sense valuable. It 
may at least provide a temporary escape from the 
drag of the drab monotony which often, indeed 
too frequently, attaches to the prosaic business of 
making a living. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that such activity be taken only for what 
it actually is, namely, a play-activity. Taken for 
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such, it is a very useful gift to human frailty. But, 
taken for more, it is a will-o’-the-wisp which at 
the last promises but to leave us disillusioned and 
desolate. 

On occasion, indeed, it has been taken for more. 
It has been so taken, for instance, by some of those 
who appeal to the age-old distinction between 
“reasons of the heart” and ‘‘reasons of the head” — 
those, namely, who suppose that the former are 
by some alchemy of logic sharply sundered from 
the latter and are in consequence wholly freed 
from the compulsion of factual considerations. 
As a result, no little harm has been done in prac- 
tice and no little nonsense talked in theory. For 
thus have men been led to assume that they are 
at liberty to believe what they want to believe, 
and that what they want to believe must be ad- 
mitted to the status of a true belief; thus have they 
been led to forget that the liberty to believe is 
consequent to the right to believe, and that the 
right to believe is a natural right only on nature’s 
sufferance. And the practical fruitage of this is 
seen in the ugly brood of dogmatisms which have 
obstructed the course of cultural development. 
No, a headless heart is not something one can 
safely tie to, either in theory or in practice. Sooner 
or later we must learn, as we shall learn if we put 
it to the test of trial, that the serious business of 
living demands hearts whose loyalties are anchored 
in factuality. The romanticism which is depend- 
able and which counts in the long run is identical 
with interpretation of fact. 

But what is to be said about the realistic attitude 
of description? Does it stand alone, apart from 
interpretation; or is the same linkage evident from 
this angle? Here we run against certain initial 
prejudices which tend to render the answer dif- 
ficult, and these must first be noted. 

I have said above that common opinion is 
prejudiced in favor of the thesis that interpreta- 
tion apart from description can in the end be little 
more than a passing expression of emotional ex- 
citement and enthusiasm. And we have seen rea- 
son to accept this opinion as in principle correct. 
So far as description of facts is concerned, how- 
ever, the common prejudice is the other way 
around: facts and the description of facts, it is 
commonly supposed, are quite independent of in- 
terpretation. And this prejudice of common sense 
is apparently given some support by that clarified 


common sense which we call science; for the scien- 
tist claims that he is alert for facts and he some- 
times, though not so frequently now as of old, as- 
sumes that description of facts is something quite 
different from interpretation and wholly inde- 
pendent of it. Is this view of the matter war- 
ranted? It hardly seems to be so, as the following 
observations may serve to show. 

Suppose you were asked to indicate the facts in 
a city street; how would you even begin to answer? 
Or suppose that you were put into a laboratory and 
given a bit of apparatus, such as a microscope or a 
test-tube, with instructions simply to observe facts 
and describe what you observe; how, once more, 
would you answer? In either case, I strongly sus- 
pect, you would be quite at a loss how to answer; 
and you would be thus at a loss, because your in- 
structions would not be sufficiently definite to give 
you an inkling as to what is to be regarded as a 
fact. One who enumerates common-sense facts 
can do so only for some set purpose, apart from 
which anything may be a fact and consequently 
nothing can be known as a fact. Likewise, one 
who enters a laboratory to discover facts must come 
equipped with theory; otherwise, facts are quite 
elusive. Facts do not come to us with tags attached 
for their delivery, they do not of themselves march 
up and present their credentials; they are not 
given. On the contrary, they must be run down 
and snared; and they can be snared only through 
the instrumentality of a purposive perspective. 
Description of facts, then, is inextricably bound 
up with interpretation. This is the reason why 
most of us know so few facts, and why scientific 
facts are open.to inspection by only a few specially 
trained individuals. 

Francis Bacon, as is well known, thought he had 
discovered an entirely new method of intellectual 
advancement; and he announced it to the learned 
world of his day with something like a blare of 
trumpets. The method consisted essentially in 
two steps: first getting facts, and then interpreting 
them. And the process of getting facts, he urged, 
lies in observation uncontaminated by preposses- 
sions. So Bacon admonished scientists to “sweep 
and garnish” their minds and then to go out and 
collect facts, before undertaking any intellectual 
construction whatever. And in all of this he was 
making an assumption. He was assuming that 
facts lie about us to be had by any one sufficiently 
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innocent of ideas to observe them; that nature 
stands ready to furnish facts out of her abundant 
store merely for the asking, as if she were a house- 
maid at man’s beck and call. Of course, the Lord 
Chancellor did have much of importance to say 
to his own age and to succeeding ages; and even 
in his advice to scientists there is an element of 
soundness. But on one point, and a very impor- 
tant point, his lordship’s advice is illusory; and that 
point is the assumption underlying the advice. 
We can understand, clearly enough, why he should 
have made the assumption; but we can also, equally 
clearly, appreciate its illusory character. Bacon 
lived in the rosy dawn of a new era, which was 
heartily bored with the abstract rationalizings of 
the Middle Ages—trationalizings which Bacon 
thought ran ultimately to ground in nothing more 
secure than unreasoned prejudices. There is little 
wonder, then, that he condemned the old method 
as wholly futile interpretation and sought a new 
which set mere description in the forefront of in- 
tellectual endeavor. But we have learned much 
since the heyday of those youthful enthusiasms. 
We have learned that the world is not mankind's 
oyster, that nature is much more complex and re- 
calcitrant than was then supposed, and that he who 
would gather facts from nature’s store must do 
something much more drastic than merely to tease 
her with easy and pointless questions. We have 
learned that nature opens her storehouse only to 
him who knocks, and knocks both persistently and 
intelligently. For we have meanwhile seen that it 
requires the theorizing of a Harvey to turn up the 
fact of the circulation of the blood through the 
human frame, the theorizing of a Newton to turn 
up the fact of universal gravitation, or the theoriz- 
ing of an Einstein to turn up the fact of relativity in 
the light of which the fact of universal gravitation 
is seen to be only part of a fact. We have seen, 
in short, that facts themselves have a complexity 
about them that yields only to the instrument of 
construction. Thus have we learned that he who 
would go out to gather facts and would prepare 
for the task by ridding himself of all theory is 
equipped for the undertaking precisely as is a blind 
man to run a race. And we can also see why this 
isso. For we have learned enough logic to know 
that description is inseparable from interpretation, 
that statements of facts are always and every- 
where, in some measure, embodiments of theory. 
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Our general conclusion thus far, if we may 
pause to gather up the threads of the discussion, 
is that the attitudes of describing and interpreting 
are in last analysis not separable, but are in- 
separably linked as two aspects or phases of one 
and the same attitude. Describing is interpreting, 
and interpreting is describing; either apart from 
the other is logically truncated or foreshortened. 
To explain facts is at once to describe and to inter- 
pret; and to discover facts is, likewise, at once to 
describe and to interpret. If, then, the realistic 
and romantic attitudes are identified with descrip- 
tion and interpretation respectively, realism and 
romanticism are similarly logically intertwined. 
If, however, the identification is not to be made, 
realism and romanticism must then be conceived 
in some arbitrary manner which renders them im- 
pervious to analytical treatment and, as I must 
think, robs them of any claim to be logically 
significant. 

Our attempt to classify writers as either ro- 
manticists or realists clearly breaks down, or at 
best is largely arbitrary, in the instances of out- 
standing figures in the several fields of intellectual 
activity. Into which class, for example, do Plato 
and Aristotle and Kant properly fall, or Coperni- 
cus and Newton and Darwin? Where should one 
put Aeschylus and Euripides and Shakespeare, or 
Homer and Dante and Milton and Goethe? To 
which class do Confucius and Zoroaster and Jesus 
rightfully belong, or Erasmus and Carlyle and 
Emerson? To such questions there is one, and 
only one, answer: Classification of thinkers like 
these into realists or romanticists is arbitrary, for 
they are severally both realists and romanticists 
and are not predominantly either the one or the 
other. 

But to discover that the realistic and romantic 
attitudes are biographically linked, it is not neces- 
sary to go to the great; the near-great exemplify 
the same fact. Indeed, a good case can be made on 
historical grounds for the assertion that every 
writer, in whatever field, who has anything at all 
significant to say is both a realist and a romanticist. 
Those whom we commonly classify as realists are 
predominantly realistic in their attitude and are 
either ashamed of, or are unconscious of, their 
romanticism; while those whom we classify as ro- 
manticists are predominantly romantic in their 
attitudes and are loth to admit their realism, not 
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infrequently because they are afraid of it but often 
because they deem it commonplace. In every in- 
stance, however, the secondary motif is always in 
some degree present. 

One must, I think, go even further and maintain 
that every normal person exemplifies the intercon- 
nection between these two attitudes. Realism 
wholly untouched by romanticism, like romanti- 
cism wholly untouched by realism, is a logical ab- 
straction which nowhere finds embodiment in ac- 
tual persons, lunatics of course always excepted. 
No normal mind can find ultimate satisfaction, 
what Emerson calls satiation, in acceptance of a 
meaningless welter of brute events or bare facts; 
indeed, strictly speaking, no normal mind can em- 
pirically indulge in such blind acceptance, simply 
because it is blind. Nor, on the other side, can any 
normal mind find ultimate satisfaction, or satiation, 
in flights of fancy wholly unweighted by factual 
considerations; indeed, strictly speaking once 
more, no normal mind can empirically indulge in 
such flights, even in its most playful moods. And 
the normal mind cannot do these things, simply 
because it is normal. The two attitudes are logi- 
cally one, in the sense that they are aspects of one 
and the same attitude—namely, the attitude of in- 
telligence itself. As intelligent, an individual is 
both realistic and romantic, though of course, as 
has already been noted, the one or the other in- 
terest may dominate his intellectual constructions. 

The attitude of intelligence, thus described, is 
what is commonly called creative imagination. 
And the name is appropriate: the attitude is imag- 
inative in that it transcends what is directly given 
or presented in the more obvious experiences, and 
it is creative in that it issues in discovery and, con- 
sequently, in modification of the obvious through 
inference. The attitude has also been called pene- 
trative imagination. In some respects, this phrase 
is preferable; it is more precise, since penetration 
into subject-matter is at once description and in- 
terpretation of the subject-matter. The name, 
however, is relatively unimportant; the important 
thing is the nature of the attitude so named. It 
is an insight whose goal is both fact and factu- 
ality, whose expression is both description and 
interpretation. 

Creative imagination is the force which vitalizes 
our cultural evolution. It is the instrument 
through which all of our great scientific and philo- 


sophical constructions, our great literary works of 
art, and our major systems of moral and religious 
insights have been achieved. In all these fields, as 
has been suggested above, the outstanding figures, 
the great and the near-great, have exemplified 
creative imagination in a marked degree. Their 
horizons have been broad, penetrating into the 
outlying reaches of environing circumstances; but 
their vision is everywhere guided and controlled 
in some measure at least by observation of fact. 
Thus are they genuinely creative; and thus, also, 
are they great. 

This power is, indeed, explosive. By it the old 
is unsettled, perhaps discarded, and certainly trans- 
formed in the light of the new creations. Emerson 
is eternally right in his warning: “Beware when 
the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet. 
It is as when a conflagration has broken out in a 
great city, and no man knows what is safe, or 
where it will end. There is not a piece of science, 
but its flank may be turned tomorrow; there is not 
any literary reputation, not the so-called eternal 
names of fame, that may not be revised and con- 
demned. The very hopes of man, the thoughts of 
his heart, the religion of nations, the manners and 
morals of mankind, are all at the mercy of a new 
generalization.’ In this warning, I say, Emerson 
is dead right. The creative imagination puts 
everything to trial; nothing escapes its scrutiny and 
judgment. Creative imagination is, after all, 
creative; it necessarily issues in the novel. When 
thinkers are abroad in the world, the status quo is 
certainly threatened and almost certainly will it be 
changed in detail if not even in principle. 

Of course, Emerson does not issue his warning 
here in a pessimistic mood; he has no fear of the 
result if thinkers are let loose. On the contrary, 
he is of the opinion that loosing of thinkers is the 
only hope of salvation of the race, or even of the 
betterment of the race. But not all have agreed 
with Emerson in this. Rousseau, for example, 
epitomizes the social situation, as he sees it, in the 
opening sentence of that extremely influential vol- 
ume, The Social Contract: ““Man is born free and 
is everywhere in chains.”” And the chains which 
hold man in bondage, he thinks, have been forged 
by civilization. Thus, mankind’s cultural develop- 
ment is, in Rousseau’s opinion, fraught with un- 
fortunate results; and he looks for the golden age 


(Concluded on page 136) 
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“The Success Fetish in Education: 
A Reply” 
By CARL E. LARSON* 


As a member of Phi Delta Kappa who believes in 
the fundamental principles for which the organization 
stands, namely, Research, Service, and Leadership in 
Education, it is clear to me that the article entitled 
“The Success Fetish in Education,” which appeared in 
the December, 1936, issue of the PH1 DELTA KAPPAN 
must not go unchallenged. Those who read the 
article will of course hold its author, Mr. M. A. Steiner 
of Pittsburgh, responsible for its contents and not the 
organization which has honored him by electing him 
to membership. It is well, however, in the interest of 
Phi Delta Kappa’s responsibilities for providing en- 
lightened leadership in the field of Education, to call 
attention to many of the implications contained in 
that article. 

In the twelve years that I have been interested in 
the work of ‘The Progressive Education Association,” 
I have never found a school which operated on the 
slogan “Permit Absolute Freedom” or ‘Get pupils to 
ask all questions.” Imagine a school which advo- 
cated “absolute freedom.” It may be that Mr. 
Steiner is opposed to extending freedom at all be- 
yond the bounds of former days. It may be that he 
believes in the school of several generations ago 
where the taskmaster, sometimes called schoolmaster, 
presided with the mailed fist. I do not believe he 
does. Nor do I believe any progressive educator ad- 
vocates “absolute freedom’ as he implies. In fact, 
it seems to me that, in his eagerness to belittle the 
“self-styled progressive educator,” he has assumed an 
imaginary situation. 

Let us consider his three charges against the school 
which he claims is following the success fetish. First, 
he asks, “Is free activity in school so desirable that 
no external restraint can ever be justified?” If Mr. 
Steiner can point me to a school man or woman who 
would answer that question in the affirmative, I should 
like to have him do so. Read it again—"no external 
restraint can ever be justified.” 

In discussing this first question, Mr. Steiner says 
“whenever an individual has every material want in- 
stantly gratified, he is not likely to make much effort 
himself.” This statement implies that there are 
schools, presumably run by “‘self-styled progressives,” 





* Superintendent of Schools, Aurora, Illinois. 


where serious effort is made to “instantly gratify” 
every material want of each child. This would seem 
as if schools were attempting to supply all children 
with Aladdin lamps and then becoming fearful that 
the children will become so spoiled that they will 
eventually refuse to make the effort necessary to rub 
the lamps. Do we really have to worry about the lack 
of incentive to exert himself on the part of any 
one who has “every material want instantly gratified” ? 


_ If there ever is found a school that can accomplish this 


for all its children it will be time to change our whole 
mode of living. We will truly have entered a new 
social order. We of this generation need have no fears 
along that line. 

“This desire [to learn} must be induced by external 
stimuli, for very few persons, if any, are born with 
a hunger for Knowledge that can be compared to 
physical hunger,” says Mr. Steiner. I wonder whether 
the author has observed a child of 5 or 6 years of age 
when he first applies for admission to the kinder- 
garten or first grade. It is my contention that the 
normal child of that age comes to school with an 
eagerness to learn that equals if not surpasses his de- 
sire for food. I will agree that after he has been in 
school a few years this is not true. Then “external 
stimuli” do seem necessary. But may it not be be- 
cause the school has erred in handling this child and in 
nurturing his eagerness to know? In the school that 
Mr. Steiner seeks to perpetuate, this child’s natural 
curiosity to know all about his world is gradually 
crushed by one restraint after another. This may be 
the reason why adults ‘‘avoid thinking seriously about 
current social, economic, and political problems” as 
Mr. Steiner claims. These adults were educated in 
schools of restraint for restraint’s sake. 

His second charge is proposed in this question: 
“Is it wise to eliminate wholly or even partially failures 
from a child’s school experiences?”’ In discussing 
this issue Mr. Steiner places himself as a victim of the 
tenet of many, that schools which attempt to eliminate 
the fear of failure philosophy cannot be typical of 
adult life. They are afraid that children will live to 
the age of 18 years or so, and have such a gay merry 
time of it that, upon high-school graduation, they will 
suddenly find themselves thrust out into a cold cruel 
world of bumps for which they have not been pre- 
pared. All because the schools have allowed them 
only success experiences! That seems to me a most 
conceited attitude for any school to assume. We have 
the children only about 30 hours or 40 hours per week 
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of 168 hours; only 1500 hours or so in a year of 
almost 9000 hours! Those 1500 hours are important 
but we couldn’t protect the children from frustrations 
even if we were ambitious enough to attempt it. A 
moment’s separation from the nipple of his bottle is 
a serious frustration the first week of a child’s life; 
a broken doll; a lost toy; a pet killed by a car; a 
broken arm; a toothache; a football defeat; a false 
note when learning to play the violin ; a dying mother! 
Can anyone really be concerned that children may grow 
beyond school age without daily disappointments and 
bumps equally as serious as the problems of adult life? 

Mr. Steiner speaks of “the approval and dis- 
approval of a pupil’s actions by his group or by the 
teacher” as having ‘the same effect as success and 
failure.” This he considers quite valuable. He as- 
sumes that it is absent in the progressive school. It 
has been my observation that in the modern school, 
group approval or disapproval becomes more and 
more powerful, as compared with the traditional 
school. The spoiled children that Mt. Steiner fears 
will be fostered if only success experiences are allowed, 
cannot survive in the school where group approval or 
disapproval is permitted. This has a much more 
salutary effect on the child’s moral development than 
learning a lesson and reciting it to a teacher who de- 
cides whether he has failed or passed. 

Mr. Steiner’s third question is, ‘“What effect does 
the policy of 100 per cent promotions have on char- 
acter or behavior patterns?’ Here again I challenge 
Mr. Steiner to point out schools where the announce- 
ment is made to students that regardless of what they 
do they will pass gloriously along from grade to 
gtade. There are schools to be sure where students 
are promoted without having fully mastered the sub- 
ject matter of the previous grade and the percentage 
may approach 100 per cent. But when this is done 
in a modern progressive school it is not because “‘re- 
peaters are expensive and wasteful’ as Mr. Steiner 
charges. He says that is the ‘‘chief argument for 100 
per cent promotion.” There was a time when some 
misguided school men promoted children because 
“repeaters were expensive.’’ But the schools which 
Mr. Steiner is criticizing are not concerned about that 
factor. They know that children stay in school a 
certain number of years anyway and the grade place- 
ment does not determine the cost of their education. 
Even if it did they would not be guided by it. They 
are devoted to child welfare. Therefore, they place 
children above subject-matter. They promote on the 
basis of more factors than subject-matter mastery. 
They attempt to place children where they can best 
be ministered unto. If a child is socially and physi- 
cally better adjusted by moving with his group he may 


be in a better position to progress intellectually. These 
schools do not have 100 per cent promotion. They 
frequently find a child who can be served better by 
repeating his grade, and he is given such an oppor- 
tunity, for so it is considered. 

In conclusion let me urge all who exert any influence 
on present-day education to exercise the greatest of 
care in criticizing the strides that have been made in 
the direction of more effective child growth. No one 
advocates ‘‘absolute freedom’ in schools. No one 
advocates winking at mistakes children make in 
school. The modern school believes in providing 
conditions where children can learn. It believes in 
giving children a chance to learn with the help of 
a wise guide and counselor. It minimizes the im- 
portance of recitations, it questions the intellectual 
value of the threat of failure, it believes in giving 
youth a chance to develop personality through more 
opportunities of self-expression. The modern school 
upholds the right way to do things and constantly 
leads children into the right way of living. It be- 
lieves in making every effort to preserve and nurture 
the eagerness to learn and know which the child 
brings to school when he first enters. This means 
more freedom to live a normal life than was al- 
lowed a generation or two ago. This needs no de- 
fense. It is the most natural kind of training for life 
in a democracy where adults enjoy freedom to live their 
own lives in their own way so long as they give their 
fellow men the same opportunity. In order to prepare 
children for that freedom that is America, is it not 
reasonable to believe that they should have many op- 
portunities as they grow of making their own de- 
cisions? This can be practised in school where the 
teacher is always present to assist and lead. 

I am proud of the schools of America which have 
the vision to inspire youth with confidence in them- 
selves, and their capacity to carry on the world’s busi- 
ness when we are gone. They cannot gain this con- 
fidence until they have met many obstacles and over- 
come them. 

What happier place than the schools can be found 
for giving youth an opportunity to practice self-gov- 
ernment which they are to enjoy in adult life? There 
is no need of fear that schools are being turned over 
for children to run with anything like “‘absolute free- 
dom.”” There is no need to be alarmed for fear chil- 
dren will reach adulthood without experiencing ob- 
stacles, disappointments and defeats. Life is like that, 
whether it be adult life or child life. 

Let Phi Delta Kappa retain its right to a place of 
leadership in this work of giving youth the kind of 
training compatible with life in twentieth-century 
America. 
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Are “Educators” “Educated 
Men”? 


By J. E. THOMAS* 


Writing in his book, “Science and Education” 
(1899), Thomas Huxley said, “That man, I think, 
has a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, 
and does with pleasure all the work that, as a mechan- 
ism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order; ready like a steam engine, to 
be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the great and funda- 
mental truths of nature, and of the laws of her opera- 
tion; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by 
a vigorous will, the servant of a ready conscience; 
who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as 
himself. Such an one, and no other, I conceive has 
a liberal education; for he, as completely as man can 
be, is in harmony with nature.” 

If it is permissible to assume that an ‘educated 
man” is one with a “‘liberal education,” the writer begs 
leave to venture a few remarks on the subject under 
consideration. 

A careful consideration of the above definition 
of an “educated man” should convince any man 
who thinks himself educated that the term ‘‘edu- 
cated” is one of those relative terms which must 
always be accompanied by some kind of a more-or-less 
qualification. 

It is generally a mistake to judge any particular 
member of any group by standards which may be ap- 
plicable to the average of that group. It would seem 
that one of the principle requisites for becoming “edu- 
cated” is a wide range of experiences accompanied by 
a sufficient amount of time for assimilation to take 
place. This latter is a function of time. “Educators,” 
like members of any other group of people, are some- 
times handicapped by having been born too recently to 
meet the time requirement thus laid down. Exactly 
the same thing may be said of members of the medical, 
legal, or any other profession or occupation. 

It would surely be a mistake to assume that the mem- 
bers of any group of people have a monopoly on any 
given condition or state, such as becoming “educated.” 
It would also be a mistake to assume that if any per- 





* Professor of Education, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


son were educated he would, because of that fact, be 
compelled to shout it from the house-tops or write 
about it in the pages of any magazine. No educated 
man has to make such announcements. His actions 
will speak for him, and any speeches he may make 
about the matter will quickly convince his hearers that 
he is a pretender and therefore in no sense educated. 
He may possess great rhetorical skill and thereby be 
able to sway millions of intellectual morons to his 
ways of thinking and acting. He may acquire for 
himself the adulation of the peoples of many nations. 
But he will remain uneducated. This sort of rhetorical 
skill is not the property of any occupational group 
either. It may be, and often is, found among “edu- 
cators.”” Frequently the educator is intelligent enough 
to discover that such behavior is the only type his 
hearers can understand. If he makes such a discovery, 
he will no doubt use what skill he has to bring about 
the results he feels should be brought about, just as 
any member of any other group would do. This may 
not be a characteristic of an ‘educated man,” but it is 
the only way a man can get anything done under the 
conditions. 

The educator is a member of an occupational or pro- 
fessional group which recognizes two types of activity 
as characteristic of its behavior. First, the educator 
must possess a certain amount of skill, coupled with a 
knowledge of when and where to use this skill. In 
this he is no different from the members of many other 
professional group. He must be skilful in devising 
and motivating activities through which his pupils are 
to grow and develop. He has no monopoly on such 
responsibilities. In the second place, the educator 
must be an artist in order to lead his learners from 
where they are to where he, through social, intellectual, 
and moral influences, has been led to believe they ought 
to be. In this phase of his work he is not unlike other 
artists, no matter in what field of endeavor they may 
be engaged. Numerous examples might be cited of 
educators who have been able to elevate the standards 
of life and thought of their learners. If an educator 
is successful in doing this, he probably never gives any 
thought as to whether or not he is an “educated man.” 

According to the principles here set forth, there must 
be some “educated” educators, just as there are some 
“educated” doctors, ministers, and mothers. Most of 
us will readily agree, also, that there are some mem- 
bers of each of these groups who are not educated. So 
what ? 

The writer, being a member of a group commonly 
called educators, and possessing at least some degree 
of humility because of this fact, makes no claims of 
being an “educated man.” So far as the rest of the 
world is concerned, he does not loose much sleep over 
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the matter. What he, like other members of his pro- 
fession, is concerned about is how he can best dis- 
cover how to help others realize themselves and de- 
velop into personalities which will make the world a 
better place in which to live because they have lived 
in it. This job takes most of his time, and even then 
he realizes how inadequately he does this important 
task. If more people were concerned about this prob- 
lem, the writer feels that its solution might more easily 
be brought about. Comparisons are always question- 
able. Comparing ‘‘educators” with ‘educated men” 
is no exception to this rule. 

If educators get any satisfaction from hearing con- 
vention speakers extol their worth to society, whether 
th. speakers be members of their own or of other 
groups, it would be a very selfish person indeed who 
would deny them this satisfaction. After attending 
educational as well as other types of meetings for sev- 
eral years, the writer would be the last person to deny 
that such extoling does take place in educational 
meetings. It also takes place in medical, ministerial, 
and mothers club meetings, but the educators are not 
greatly worried about it. They do feel that it is neces- 
sarily a sign of lack of “education.” Someone has 
said that the world is made up of thinkers and doers. 
It seems now that we may have to add a third group, 
the critics of those who think and do. The educators 
would the last group to deny these critics their op- 
portunity to criticize. Their activities may lead the 
first two groups to do a better job of thinking and 
doing. The educators certainly welcome this criticism. 
They feel that being criticized is much better than 
being ignored. They get their advertising through 
the medium of the criticisms of others. Let us hope 
that the critics do not have to do their own advertising. 
The educators say, “Thanks for the criticism,” and 
they mean it, too. 





Reply to “Educators Roasted” 
By LOUIS J. HENRICH* 


I doubt if the world will ever be other than it is, 
a chaotic scene of conflicting personalities and 
philosophies, until a beginning is made in the schools 
to remake human personality; a personality that is 
rich, warm, generous and self-sufficient. 

First of all, teachers themselves should be rich, 
warm, generous and self-sufficient. But how can they 
be when many are lonely, underpaid, deeply unhappy 
and only fractionally educated? Some of the better 
teachers conquer these things by sheer greatness of 
spirit knowing full well that neither they, nor these 
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things, nor anything, really matters. But they are in 
the minority. The great majority are like the great 
majority of all of us human beings everywhere; ordi- 
nary but valiant peach trees trying to produce plump 
rosy-cheeked fruit out of poor, dry, shoddy soil. 
There is plenty of sunshine but our schooling, our 
heredity, our environment gradually cause a withering 
of spirit. There finally results a small, yellow, hairy 
peach—the adult human being, the product of our 
schools and our institutions, so changed from happy 
babyhood that we hardly recognize him; a peach not 
especially good to eat and often not worth the trouble; 
better turned back into the soil from which it came. 

It is not so important however that we consider 
means as it is that we agree upon ends. Our present 
objectives are too institutional-minded, too loosely- 
knit, too easy, to have much meaning. Let us then 
be more explicit about what we mean by a warm, rich, 
generous, self-sufficient personality. 

A rich personality is one in intimate touch with the 
stars, the rocks, the NaCl on his breakfast table, the 
laws of physics, the history of man, psychology, physi- 
ology, the trees, the lowly ant whom he carefully 
avoids stepping upon. These things and a hundred 
others like them. A rich personality is rich. 

A warm personality is not like a cold clam, inter- 
ested only in himself and unconsciously showing it 
in everything he says and does. A warm personality 
glows with heat and light because he is radiant with 
health and happiness and self-confidence. 

A generous personality has not only enough happi- 
ness for himself but enough bubbles over so that others 
less fortunate may partake. He definitely helps them 
to happiness. 

A self-sufficient personality does not rely upon the 
world outside for his happiness. He finds it within 
himself in his knowledge of work conscientiously 
done, of temptations sternly set aside, in day-by-day 
growth in knowledge, and the faith that eventually, 
by his good example, and the example of others like 
him, eventually will come Wisdom, Peace and Happi- 
ness to all mankind. 

As our high-school curricula are extremely narrow 
and cover but a fraction of “knowledge’’ and also be- 
cause the elective system permits students to choose 
what they want rather than what they need, many 
graduate from high school with no knowledge of bi- 
ology, or chemistry or modern history, etc. It is 
readily apparent that we are a long way from produc- 
ing “rich personalities” in our secondary schools. 

Were our leaders of education not so effeminate and 
intrigued by tradition and half-truths we might make 
a drive in our teacher-training institutions for the 
development of teachers with warm, rich, generous, 
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self-sufficient personalities. But when our acquisitive 
society begins to topple, then strong, intelligent men, 
now in other fields, will turn their attention to educa- 
tion and quickly discard our traditional schemes and 
begin anew with new definitions of knowledge and 
personality and the ends of education. In the mean- 
time we will have to muddle along as best we can. 
What little signs there are for a new conception of 
education are found in an occasional article such as the 
one you published. 





Educational Fadism 
By T. ERNEST NEWLAND* 


Professor Newland responded to the editorial, ‘Educators 
Roasted,” which appeared in the December number of THE 
Pui DELTA KAPPAN, with the following contribution. In 
commenting upon the editorial he says, “Such irritants to the 
teaching profession just might help to provoke the teachers to 
such an extent that they may even cause society to cease com- 
pensating with noble phrases for the inadequate tangible 
forms of recognition for services. I’ve sometimes wondered 
how an emotionally balanced individual with a reasonable 
degree of self-respect could enter a profession so hampered 
politically with gag laws and oath laws and so ignored or 
snubbed financially.” 

That the profession is not above reproach and often not too 
well aware of the direction in which it is going is frankly 
recognized by Dr. Newland when he says in an editorial in 
The Bucknell Journal of Education, “Too many educators 
have either no significant integrating philosophy of education 
or a philosophy that is so completely divorced from the pro- 
gram they are sponsoring as to have no effect on those 
programs.” Again he says, “The teaching group has been 
pitifully apathetic with respect to social happenings and 
the possibility of social adjustments to these wants.” 

And to add to the dilemma, “We have a public supporting 
a school system about the general philosophy of which it 
knows, and seems to care, too little.” After developing his 
theme, “The Social Insignificance of Education,” briefly, he 
concludes, ‘““When teacher training agencies reach the point 
where they will see beyond immediate horizons and prepare 
for future educational programs as well as they endeavor to 
whip prospective teachers into a conformity that has es- 
sentially a backward vision, and when the teaching profession 
in general awakens from its pitifully lethargic intellectual 
stagnation and begins to be more active in shaping public 
opinion and in adapting the schools to constantly changing 
social conditions, society will begin to look on public edu- 
cators with more respect.” 

With these supplementary comments, we bring you to 
“Educational Fadism” contributed by Dr. Newland and re- 
printed from The Bucknell Journal of Education, October, 
1936.—EpIrTor. 

* * * * & 


Educators, in addition to constituting the second 
most fruitful sucker list for bad securities, have con- 
sistently shown themselves to be gullible to an extreme 
degree when it comes to accepting uncritically new 
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movements, new types of organizations, new content, 
and new methods of instruction. The swing move- 
ment is not peculiar to music; educational history is 
replete with incidents of swinging from one extreme 
to an equally obviously absurd opposite. Class size, 
the interest conception of education, and types of 
administrative organization are cases in point. 

It is quite the thing for educators to say they are 
conducting “experiments,” even though such activities 
deserve names no more dignified than “tinkerings” or 
“innovations.” The making of such statements car- 
ries with it the connotation of progressiveness or of a 
desire to fight back against depressing stagnation. 
Perhaps such modifications have a distraction value in 
that they provide a diverting release from conventional 
procedures in education. Undoubtedly some lead to 
promotion or greater social prestige. But the fact 
remains that too frequently an uncritical professional 
group or administrator is taking an advantage of a 
lethargic public. 

New methods of teaching handwriting, different 
conceptions in ‘creative’ education, techniques in 
handling disciplinary cases, rotating schedules, 
“creative” supervision, and the like are foisted upon 
an enfeebled and uncritical teaching staff under the 
dignified disguise of “experiment.” Such a procedure 
might be justified if experimental evaluations had been 
made or if the attempt were honestly and literally made 
to evaluate such methods of procedure on a scientific 
basis. But, due to the large amount of work teachers 
and administrators have, due to the complexity of the 
situation to be experimented upon, and due to the lack 
of adequate scientific training on the part of our 
teachers and administrators, such an attempt is seldom 
made. Instead, such modifications are emotionalized 
and rationalized into existence. 

Take the practice of the rotating schedule, for in- 
stance. There is no adequate experimental evidence 
to show that such a manner of running a school is 
more efficient than our conventional procedures. In 
fact, the experimental evidence at hand would seem to 
invalidate one of the major assumptions underlying 
the rotating schedule—viz: that time of day has a 
significant influence upon students’ learning. Two 
further arguments are advanced in favor of the plan— 
first, that by such an arrangement the occurrence of 
an assembly period at any regular time will not cut 
in consistently upon the time given to any particular 
subject, and second, that teachers are relieved from 
the boredom of a too-predictable schedule. Students, 
on the other hand, deplore the lack of regularity. Of 
course, it should be recognized that there is regularity 
even in a rotating schedule, but it is the kind of regu- 
larity one experiences in ‘watching the stripes on a 
moving barber pole. Whether or not the specific 
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practice we have used for the sake of illustration is 
valid is beside the point. Rather, we are concerned 
with the failure of an allegedly professional group to 
ascertain scientifically the facts in a given case before 
being committed to a practice. 

While the tone of Buchholz’s “Fads and Fallacies 
in Education” may have been a bit raspy, the condi- 
tions satirized deserved the treatment they received. 
We all know full well we need new movements, new 
methods, new content, and new types of organization 
in education, but these should not be dignified with 
the term “experiment” unless they are truly in the 
process of rigorous scientific investigation. Such a 
goal is not absurd; it just hasn't been tried seriously. 
Only by such a process can educators cease to be re- 
garded as fadists. 





The Training Department 
Contribution to Education 
By EARL A. COLLINS* 


An ideal training department in a teachers college 
is one where the whole work of the school is devoted 
to the training of teachers in the well known methods 
of teaching and where some time is devoted to research 
in new methods. The school that merely accepts that 
which has been tried and proven true is likely soon to 
find itself in a rut. New courses, new methods, and 
experimental classes should be planned and tried 
constantly. 

Its faculty should have a training equal or superior 
to any department in the college. It should consist 
of men and women trained in research and in the most 
up-to-date phases of instruction. The training depart- 
ment in a teachers college is well adapted to experi- 
mental work and research. Its faculty should, there- 
fore, be well trained in this line of work. 

Constant efforts should be made to improve the 
instruction by conducting experimental studies to find 
new and better methods of handling and teaching 
children. There has arisen a feeling that all research 
work should be left to the universities but there is no 
reason why research should not be conducted wherever 
the training of teachers is an important function. The 
training schools of the teachers colleges have a splendid 
opportunity to do experimental work. Neither should 
public schools be exempt from research. An up-to- 
date administrator will have experimental problems 
constantly in mind. 

A few instances of experimental work which have 
been carried on by the training department of a teach- 
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ers college are suggestive of possible contributions to 
the field of education by this agency and are men- 
tioned for illustration. 

For many years the teaching of art in the grades con- 
sisted merely in outline sketching for children. Copy 
work comparable to the old copy book method of 
teaching writing was the sole activity, if art were 
taught at all. Teachers believed that color should be 
used only for advanced work such as painting for 
adults. 

A supervisor of art in this training school decided 
that small children could use color successfully in art 
work. An experimental class was conducted in this 
phase of work for children and the experimenter was 
enthusiastic with the results. The children, too, were 
extremely fond of the plan and did much better work 
than was even anticipated. This training school was 
one of the first schools to adopt color in art for chil- 
dren. The plan has been universally adopted until 
now nearly every school in the United States uses color 
in art to some degree. 

In 1934 a supervisor of music in the same school 
worked out with her college students a project, the 
idea of which was to use movable notes on charts in 
teaching music. The chart was made, an experimental 
class was organized and the plan proved successful. 
For several quarters the plan was used until now it is 
a part of the regular instruction material for music. 

Later, this plan was proposed at a music conference 
in New York City as a new device in teaching music. 
Its proponent was surprised to learn it had been 
used for some time in a teachers college training 
department. 

Another type of research was an experimental class 
conducted on Safety Education as a part of a course 
in citizenship.t. Those in charge believed that the 
proper method of driving on the highways and streets 
or of being able to cross a street safely as a pedestrian, 
without endangering one’s own life or that of the 
driver of cars, should be as much a part of the training 
in citizenship as many of the other things usually 
taught in such courses. It was reasoned that teaching 
children proper safety habits was of as much value, if 
not more so, to most children as knowing such things 
as Boyle’s Law or how to solve quadratic equations, 
valuable as these things are. 

Upon the urgent request of the State Superintendent 
of Schools, this experimental course was conducted. 
The results far exceeded all expectations. The chil- 
dren were enthusiastic and the teachers well pleased. 
The experiment is to be continued and improved upon. 
If education is to be practical, this type of course would 


*State Committee on Traffic Survey, School and Com- 
munity, Vol. XXII, Nov. 1936, pp. 372-375, and Vol. XXIII, 
Jan. 1937, pp. 19-21. 
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be of far more value than many of the things we now 
include in the curriculum. Other schools give instruc- 
tion in Safety Education as an extra-curricular activity 
but this was an experiment carried on as a part of a 
regular course in citizenship. Only time can prove its 
value as a functioning agent in children’s lives. 

An entirely different kind of experiment is reported 
in the Peabody Journal of Education? on the relation- 
ship that exists in recitation frequency and pupil 
achievement. This type of experiment should stimu- 
late student teachers, who are given an opportunity to 
share in such experimental work while in training, to 
conduct similar activities in their regular work in the 
field. 

Much other experimental work is being conducted 
in the teaching of social science, mathematics, science 
and English. The ones mentioned above are only 
illustrative of some of the things that can be done. It 
is hoped that some of the experiments will prove of 
value to the schools of the State and the United States. 
The training department should not forget that its 
proper function is to train teachers for the schools 
of the state. Too much enthusiasm in research may 
aid in forgetting this function, yet, the proper training 
of teachers must include some of the experimental. 
A teacher who is content to let things go by, day after 
day, without trying new methods is not properly 
trained. One of the functions of the training depart- 
ment is to instill in the minds of the embryonic 
teacher the desire to try new methods and plans. We 
learn and grow only by trying new things and new 
ways. Each science makes its advance for civilization 
by making new efforts to accomplish a better technique 
and to discover new truths. There is no better place 
for such advances to be made in the field of teaching 
than in the schools where the special function is the 
training of teachers. The training departments have 
an excellent opportunity to make contributions in the 
field of education. 





“The changes in industrial, economic, and social 
conditions which have taken place in recent years 
create a demand for a kind of education radically dif- 
ferent from that which was regarded as adequate in 
earlier periods when the social order was comparatively 
static. Members of a changing society must be pre- 
pared to readjust their ideas and their habits of life. 
They not only must be possessed of certain types of 
knowledge and skill which were common at the time 
they went to school, but they must be trained in such 
a way as to make them adaptable to new conditions.” 

—Recent Social Trends. 





* Ellis, Emmett, Recitation Frequency and Pupil Achieve- 
ment, Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. XIV, Sept. 1936, 
pp. 80-82. 
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A Study of Special Types of Tests 


By ROY E. COCHRAN 
and CHARLES C. WEIDEMANN* 


Does the “Discuss” essay test measure the same 
mental functions as the simple fact answer test ? 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Such authorities as Paterson,1 Wood,? Ruch,* and 
Odell* maintain that the new type tests, such as the 
true-false, completion, multiple choice and matching 
types measure the same mental functions as the old 
type unimproved written essay tests. The improved 
new types were compared with unimproved essay tests. 

The purpose of this study is to determine the de- 
gree of overlapping of mental functions measured 
when only one improved new type test, namely, the 
simple fact answer test item is compared to only one 
improved new type essay test, namely, the discuss essay 
test. The simple fact answer test item usually requires 
one word for an answer, sometimes two, and occa- 
sionally three words. 


II. THE SAMPLE OF DATA 

During a two-year period (1930-31 and 1931-32) 
in courses 9 and 10 on American history taught by the 
same instructor (Cochran) a simple fact answer test 
and a discuss essay test were given at the end of each 
alternate quarter beginning with the first quarter in 
each semester. Over the two-year period 8 simple 
fact answer tests and 8 discuss essay tests were given. 
Course 9 (first semester) and course 10 (second 
semester) were scheduled on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 2:00 to 3:00 p. m. of each year. 
Mostly sophomores, some juniors, a few seniors and 
a few permitted freshmen registered for the courses. 
The average total enrollments included in the study 
were 153, 156, 124 and 121. 

This study is, therefore, a report of 8 experiments 
(2 each semester times 4 semesters) . 


III. GENERAL PROCEDURES 


The interval between testing periods was 8 weeks. 
The instructor administered all tests. The test ma- 
terials for 4 tests of 1930-1931 differed from each 
other. The same test materials were used in 1931- 
1932. Each set of test materials was based upon the 
course over the four weeks preceding the administra- 
tion of the given test. 

An improved discuss essay test, consisting of 4 to 8 
questions from which the students were to select any 


* Roy E. Cochran is Associate Professor of American His- 
tory, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Charles 
C. Weidemann is Associate Professor of Education, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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one or two, respectively, was given during one 50- 
minute class period, usually on Wednesday. During 
the next class period, a simple fact answer test, con- 
sisting of 50 to 100 items and covering very intensively 
the same content of instruction was administered. 

Throughout the study the inst: actor, the classroom, 
the scheduled time for instruction, the days of testing, 
the sequence of giving the tests and the routines of 
administration and scoring the tests were the same. 
The health and interest of the instructor in his work 
seemed consistently favorable. This study was exe- 
cuted under classroom conditions. The consistency 
of the results indicates that the statement of conclusion 
is valid within the limits of the data. 

All test results were read and scored by one graduate 
student assistant during 1930-31 and another graduate 
student assistant during 1931-32. Each assistant was 
experienced in history and under the direct supervision 
of the instructor. Each essay question was read and 
scored for all registered students before proceeding 
to read and score the next essay question. An answer 
key was provided for each discuss essay question as 
well as for the simple fact answer test. The essay tests 
were graded on a basis of 100, each question counting 
a certain maximum number of points assigned by the 
instructor. A range of point values from zero to a 
value usually from 5 to 15 points below the possible 
maximum number of points was allowed for the stu- 
dent’s statement of minimum essentials prescribed by 
the instructor in the scoring key. The additional 5 
to 15 points were used to grade the quality of the 
answer as well as items of additional content germane 
to the question stated by the student but not included 
in the scoring key. 

IV. INSTRUCTIONAL DIRECTIONS TO THE STUDENTS 


At the opening of the semester the instructor taught 
the students how to formulate an answer to a discuss 
essay question and the simple fact answer test. This 
is necessary so that the students may know what the 
instructor expects in the way of form and content of 
their response to a question opened by the command, 
discuss. Similarly, this is true for the simple fact an- 
Swer test. Good instruction demands a thorough 
understanding between instructor and students upon 
matters of tests as well as other matters of instruction. 


A. The Discuss® Essay Tests 


1. The student was informed concerning the pro- 
cedure of discussion as follows: 


Procedure of the discussion type of essay— 
a. Analysis by outline of the main points of the problem 
question 
b. Definition of terms in both the 
(1) Question, and 
(2) Analysis of the Question 


c. Development in discussion 
(1) Explanation of the main points 
(2) Addition of sub-points 
(3) Addition of supplementary material germane to the 
problem question 
d. Summary and conclusions 


2. It was assumed in order to answer a discuss ques- 
tion that a student must have mastered by recall 
the organized historical content of the events, 
movement, etc. 

3. It was further assumed that the organized content 
for each question was based upon an outline pre- 
scribed by the instructor. 

4. Four samples of discuss essays follow. 


Questions: 
Choose one of the four problem questions to outline the 
main points and then develop in discussion: 
1. The Monroe Doctrine up to 1934. 
2. The Florida question from 1763 to 1821. 
3. The causes, conduct and results of the War of 1812. 
4. The Louisiana Territory and its accession to the United 

States. 

Scoring Key: 
Scoring key for Questions 1 to 4 inclusive is as follows: 
General Scoring Basis: Maximum possible per cent 


score 75 
Minimum essential content 
per cent score 50 


Supplementary germane con- 
tent and quality of the an- 
swer between maximum and 
minimum 25 

Minimum Essential Content: 
Per cent score of 50 follows for each question, 1 to 4 in- 
clusive. 
1. World setting of Monroe Doctrine 
a. Latin American Revolutions 
b. Europe—Post-Congress of Vienna situation 
(1) Congress of Verona 
(2) England secedes from Quintuple Alliance 
c. Canning invites U. S. to make a joint declaration 
with England 
d. American policy and precedents 
e. America’s reception of Canning’s proposal 
(1) Monroe; Jefferson; Madison; Cabinet 
(2) Opposition of J. Q. Adams—reasons 
f. Statement of the Monroe Doctrine 
(1) Meaning: what it is 
(2) What it is not 
(3) Its importance 
2. The Florida question from 1763 to 1821 
a. Florida’s ownership up to the War of 1812 
b. Importance of the United States—U. S. claims 
versus Spain 
. Occupation by the United States 
. Negotiations of Treaty of 1819 
Why this treaty was not final 
. Treaty of 1821—terms 
. Results: Expansion and also the Oregon question 


B. The Word Answer Fact Tests 
At the beginning the students were told that one 
simple correct fact, was to be written in each blank 
line space provided at the end of each test item. 
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The instructor set the scoring key according to the 
authority of either the text or lecture. 

One example of such an item with its keyed answer 
follows. 


1. What American loyalist presented a plan of conciliation 
to the Continental Congress? (Galloway) 
V. IMPROVEMENT IN STUDENT'S ABILITIES TO 
ANSWER THE Discuss EssAy AND SIMPLE 
Facr TEsts 


The directions to the students at the first part of the 
semester were effective as evidenced by 

1. observations made by the instructor; and 

2. supporting statistical data 

The significant observations by the instructor follow. 
1. Students’ responses were better in form and pres- 

entation of content. 

2. Stedents understood that organization of content 
was expected of them during the essay test period. 

3. Students learned that simple fact answer tests re- 
quired mastery of the facts of the course. 

4, Mastery of the facts seemed to make the answering 
of discuss questions more easily accomplished. 

5. Early in the semester students found difficulty in 
formulating their answers on essay tests in terms of 
discussions. 

After the first two discuss essay tests, students were 
thinking in these terms and answers to questions in 
class discussion indicated the same type of organization 
of material. 

The statistical data indicate that the students either 
completely understood the instructions given by the 
instructor during the first quarter or the tests were not 
of equivalent difficulty. Other factors may have in- 
fluenced the results so that any final statement is im- 
possible. The mean values for the fact tests were 76, 
63, 63, 73 and 70, 71, 65, 73 for each year respectively. 
Their standard deviations were 12, 14, 17, 12 and 14, 
16, 19, 16 respectively. There is no regularity in their 
changes. For the essay tests the mean values were 
58, 73, 74, 65 and 63, 56, 71, 70 respectively. Their 
standard deviations were 18, 18, 14, 15 and 18, 27, 14, 
15 respectively. 

For the discuss essay tests each year there is a tend- 
ency for the mean values to increase and the standard 
deviation values to decrease. Apparently the students 
learned better how to answer the discuss essays as the 
latter testing periods of the year occurred. The critical 
ratio value of the difference of the essay means, 58.2 
(1st quarter test) and 64.9 (4th quarter test) 1930-31, 
is 3.64, therefore, significant. If the 2nd and 3rd 
testing period means (72.7 and 74.0) were com- 
pared with the first testing period mean (58.2) the 
difference would be very significant. Similarly for 
the year 1931-32, the critical ratio value of the dif- 


ference of the 1st quarter test mean (63.1) and the 
fourth quarter test mean (69.7) is 3.30, therefore, 
significant. These statements are made on the basis 
of the same students taking both History 9 and 10 in 
1930-31; and another similar group taking both His- 
tory 9 and 10 in 1931-32. The decreases in standard 
deviation values is not so significant. The critical 
ratio values are: 

1. 1930-31, between 18.4 and 15.3 equals: 2.4 

2. 1931-32, between 18.2 and 14.7 equals: 2.6 

The changes in mean and standard deviation values 
in either year between the first and fourth testing pe- 
riods, respectively, for the simple fact answer tests are 
not significant. Apparently students did not improve 
in their abilities to answer fact test items. To learn 
to answer a simple fact answer test is probably easier 
than to learn to answer a discuss essay test. 


VI. RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


The community of function is defined by Kelley® 
as the ‘‘proportion of the total variance which is due 
to the common factor present in each test.” In relation 
to achievement and intelligence test scores, he says: 
“That the coefficient of correlation between achieve- 
ment and intelligence test scores corrected for at- 
tenuation is equal to the variance of the common factor 
divided by the total true variance.” 

This study is concerned with the community of 
function between the discuss essay and the simple fact 
answer tests, as prepared and used throughout this 
study. A summary of the statistical evidence follows. 
1. The median consistency coefficient of the four 

simple fact answer tests is +0.79. 

2. The median consistency coefficient of the four 
discuss essay tests is +0.64. 

3. The median correlation of the simple fact answer 
and the discuss essay tests is near +0.42. 

4. The median community of function value is +0.61 
and the range of 8 values is from +0.45 to +0.88. 
To check the foregoing value of +0.61 the lists of 

data of students who took both History 9 and 10 dur- 
ing each year were assembled. With these data, ap- 
propriate calculations were executed. The median 
community of function value is +0.63 with a range 
from +0.56 to +0.81. Six of the values are less than 
+0.70. By further treatment? all of the consistency 
coefficients between the tests were corrected, represent- 
ing their maximum values ever possible under the 
classroom conditions of these experiments. 

These values indicate that the typical degree of 
overlapping of mental functions measured between 
the discuss essay and the simple fact answer tests when 
one form of a test is correlated with a true score of the 
function measured by the test is approximately 80 


(Concluded on page 131) 





Personal and Professional 


WALTER ANDERSON, formerly supervisor of in- 
struction in the Minneapolis public schools, has been 
named a professor of education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He will be succeeded by EARL PECKHAM, at 
present director of teacher-training at Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CLIFTON A. BAKER has returned to Rio de Janeiro 
to become professor of psychology, methodology, and 
philosophy in the Rio Baptist College, assuming his 
new duties January 1. 

HAROLD E. BARDEN has been appointed classifica- 
tion technician in the personnel commission of the 
Los Angeles city schools. He presented a reclassifica- 
tion and a new salary schedule for school clerks to the 
Los Angeles board of education which was adopted 
by the personnel commission. 


James A. BLAISDELL, for 18 years president of 
Pomona College, and more recently president of Clare- 
mont Colleges, has been elected president emeritus of 
Claremont Colleges and an honorary member of the 
board of trustees. 


JouNn F. BoLanp of Dunmore, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed to the post of educational adviser in the in- 
dustrial education division of the department of pub- 
lic instruction of Pennsylvania. 


M. W. CaRoTHERs has been appointed state high- 
school inspector and state director of instruction in the 
Florida state department of public instruction. He 
was formerly director of instruction for Hillsborough 
county. He succeeds M. R. HINSON, who resigned 
during the past summer to accept a professorship of 
education at the Florida State College for Wornen. 





R. L. CarTER has been elected to the superinten- 
dency of the Tampa, Fla., schools, succeeding M. W. 
CAROTHERS. Doctor Carter was formerly supervising 
principal at Plant City, Fla. 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS will retire from the dean- 
ship of the School of Education at The Pennsylvania 
State College at the close of the next summer session. 
Doctor Chambers, during his fifty years as a teacher, 
helped to organize the schools of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and at State College. 


HERMAN COoPER, assistant commissioner for 
teacher education in the New York State Education 
Department, was awarded the honorary degree of 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
the Department of Education, University of Chicago. 


Doctor of Laws by Houghton College. Dr. Cooper 
addressed the convocation on ‘The Contribution of 
the Liberal Arts College.” 


ALAN O. DECH of Myerstown, Pa., has been named 
to the position of consultant in curriculum construc- 
tion in the department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Rev. R. H. Epwarps will retire October 31 
from the directorship of the Cornell University United 
Religious Work, a post he has held for 18 years. He 
has been granted a leave of absence from January 30 
to April 10 to visit southern colleges and universities. 
He will deliver a series of lectures at several of the 
schools, and will teach for a month at Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Tex. 


FRED ENGELHARDT, since 1924 professor of educa- 
tional administration in the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed to the presidency of the University 
of New Hampshire. 


J. COLIN ENGLISH has succeeded W. S. CAwWTHON 
as state superintendent of public instruction in Florida. 
Mr. Cawthon is now serving as dean of the School of 
Adult Education at Camp Roosevelt, a part of the 
University of Florida. 


SAMUEL FAusOLp has been named to the presidency 
of the State Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., suc- 
ceeding M. J. WALSH, acting president since July 1, 
1936. Doctor Fausold was formerly a deputy super- 
intendent in the department of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 


H. FRANK Hare of Camp Hill, Pa., has been named 
chief of the secondary-education division of the state 
department of public instruction in Pennsylvania. He 
has been supervising principal of the Camp Hill pub- 
lic schools since 1929. 


JOHN W. HERRING has been appointed supervisor 
in the adult education bureau of the New York State 
Education Department. He has had experience as an 
organizer of forums in various parts of the country. 


JoHN R. Kirk, president emeritus of the State 
Teachers College at Kirksville, Mo., and professor of 
psychology and philosophy, was awarded a citation for 
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distinguished service in Missouri education by the 
Missouri state teachers’ association. 


W. H. LANCELOT has, at his own request, been re- 
lieved of his duties as head of the Department of Vo- 
cational Education at Iowa State College. He will 
continue as a faculty member and as chairman of the 
college council on teaching and the bureau of educa- 
tional service. Doctor Lancelot has been succeeded 
by BARTON MorGAN, a member of the vocational 
education staff since 1923. 


JOHN L. MILLER has been elected to the position of 
superintendent of the Brockton, Mass., schools, effec- 
tive at the beginning of the next school year. He suc- 
ceeds JOHN F. SCULLY, who will retire. Mr. Miller is 
at present principal of the Brockton High School. 


BRuCE V. Moore, professor of psychology at the 
Pennsylvania State College, has been granted a leave 
of absence until June 30 to study methods of teaching 
psychology and of training teachers. He will visit 
schools of education and psychology departments, and 
give psychological tests to prospective employees of 
industrial plants in Pennsylvania. 


HENRY CLINTON Morrison, who will! retire from 
the faculty of the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago, will be honored by faculty, 
students, and former students at a meeting February 
4, when his numerous contributions to educational 
thought will be noted by fellow faculty members. 
Speakers will include Charles H. Judd, Frank N. Free- 
man, William C. Reavis, Nelson B. Henry, and George 
W. Willett. The meeting will be sponsored by Zeta 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 


P. A. MORTENSON, formerly superintendent of the 
Chicago school system, took his own life January 5 in 
Chicago. Financial worry was given as the cause of 
his suicide. 

PETER NELSON, after 35 years of service in the 
New York State Education Department, has retired 
from his position as supervisor of public records in 
the Archives and History Division of the department. 


Kar F. Notte has been appointed director of ele- 
mentary education at Hibbing, Minn. He was for- 
merly superintendent of schools at Hudson, Iowa, 
where he served for nine years. 


GEoRGE Nor In, president of the University of 
Colorado, has been named a member of the board of 
trustees of the Foundation for the Advancement of 
the Social Sciences of the University of Denver. 
BENN M. CHERRINGTON is director of the Founda- 
tion. 


FRANCIS R. PARKER, principal of the Elmira Free 
Academy since 1906, has retired, completing fifty years 


in the teaching profession. Prior to his long service 
at the Elmira school, he was a member of the faculty 
of the Cortland (N. Y.) State Normal School. At- 
BERT B. HELMKAMP, head of the English department, 
has succeeded Mr. Parker. Doctor Helmkamp was 
formerly principal of the Pittsford High School. 


S. A. PEPPER has been appointed to the principal- 
ship of the new Sacramento high school which will 
be completed during the spring. At present he is 
principal of the California Junior High School in 
Sacramento. 


Davip B. PuGH, supervisor of Undergraduate 
Centers at Pennsylvania State College, has been ap- 
pointed to the directorship of Arts and Science Ex- 
tension. He will also continue to function in the 
supervisorship. 

ALBERT S. RAUBENHEIMER, professor of educa- 
tional psychology at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been named acting dean of the College 
of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, to take over in part 
the functions of Frank C. Touton, who died last year. 


G. M. RAWLINS, formerly of the Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D. C., has been appointed to 
head the science department in senior and junior high 
schools in Washington, D. C. 


G. C. L. RIEMER resigned December 9 as president 
of State Teachers College, Clarion, Pa., after nine 
years’ service in the position. He gave as his reason 
for resignation the impossibility of working with a 
partisan board of trustees. 


JOHN Harvey SHERMAN of Chicago, a lawyer and 
economist, has been elected to the presidency of the 
University of Tampa, succeeding FREDERICK H. 
SPAULDING, resigned. Doctor Sherman will assume 
office on April 1. 


ERWIN G. SIMMONS, superintendent of schools at 
Massena, N. Y., succeeded the late Leo T. WILCox as 
superintendent of schools at Cortland, N. Y., assum- 
ing his new duties on December 1. 


GEORGE F. SIMMONS, president of Montana State 
University, has been made an honorary member of the 
Montana Police Protective Association, following a 
talk given on “Crime Prevention and Education” at 
a convention of police chiefs in Helena. 


Epwarp J. SPARLING, Jr., formerly of Hiram Col- 
lege at Hiram, Ohio, is now president of Y. M. C. A. 
College at 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, urges that universities be left 
alone to do their job well, “free from the heavy hand 
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of government, free from the pressure of politicians 
and newspapers, free from the rule of those who give 
them money ; and the future of our American civiliza- 
tion will be assured.” 


Lewis W. SmirH has joined the staff of the Ameri- 
can College Bureau of Chicago as executive director, 
and will serve as educational consultant in the Chi- 
cago Fisk Teachers Agency. Doctor Smith was for- 
merly superintendent of the high school and junior 
college at Joliet, Ill., and superintendent of schools at 
Berkeley, Calif. 


EpGar M. Stover has been appointed director of 
the New York Y. M.C. A. schools. He was formerly 
a research associate on the staff of the Erpi, Inc., Picture 
Consultants. 


HAROLD TuTTLE of City College, New York, finds 
that a radical change seems to be needed in college 
curriculums which undertake to train youth for citizen- 
ship. He found that reading magazines dealing with 
social problems was more effective than the study of 
history ; that cooperative projects appeared more valu- 
able than the study of literature; that the influence of 
the instructor was more significant than the subject 
taught; that working one’s way was definitely favor- 
able to social idealism. His study is published under 
the title, The Campus and Social Ideals. 


Haro E. URTON has succeeded WarD P. BEARD 
as supervisor of agriculture education in the South 
Dakota State Dep.rtment of Public Instruction, as- 
suming his duties January 1. - Mr. Urton was for- 
merly principal at the Canton, S. D., high school. Mr. 
Beard has received a federal appointment in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


LESTER B. WHETTEN has been appointed assistant 
dean and is in charge of student personnel work at 
the Chicago College of Osteopathy. He will re- 
organize the records of the college, and will introduce 
a plan for handling personnel problems. 


GERALD D. WuitNey has been appointed deputy 
superintendent of public instruction for Pennsylvania, 
succeeding Samuel Fausold. For the past 13 years, 
Doctor Whitney was a professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Pau A. Witty, professor of education at North- 
western University, finds that listening to the radio, 
reading the newspapers, attending the movies, and 
playing bridge are the typical “rut” of American 
leisure-time activity. His findings are the result of 
an eight-year study. He believes that commercial 
exploitation has led to America’s leanings toward so 
many inactive pastimes. 


Meetings and Conferences 


The DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, as 
nearly everyone in the school field knows, will meet 
in New Orleans, February 20-25. One of the features 
is the meeting of affiliated, satellite, and other organi- 
zations, which number more than fifty. Allied de- 
partments and organizations invited to participate in 
the 1937 convention are: 


American Educational Research Association 

Department of Elementary-School Principals 

Department of Rural Education 

Department of Secondary-School Principals 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 

Department of Vocational Education 

National Association of High-School Supervisors and 

Directors 

National Council of Childhood Education 

National Council of Education 

National Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Society for the Study of Education 

National Society of College Teachers of Education 

A joint meeting of the MUNICIPAL TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE ASSOCIATION, the NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CoL- 
LEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION, and the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES, will be held 
in conjunction with the Department of Superintend- 
ence meeting at New Orleans. 

“The Need for Differentiation in the Preparation of 
Teachers” will be discussed by L. A. Pechstein, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; ‘The Evaluation of Professional 
Training,” by Ralph Tyler, Ohio State; and a report 
of the Committee of Three of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, appointed ‘‘to determine the 
place and function of the Association among the As- 
sociations accrediting professional colleges and to de- 
fine the scope of the organizations eligible for mem- 
bership in the Association,” by H. A. Sprague, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. A discussion of 
the report will be given by Henry Klonower of the 
Pennsylvania state department of public instruction. 

William F. Russell of Teachers College will discuss 
“Changing Conceptions of Teacher Education” at a 
luncheon meeting, Monday. Monday afternoon's 
meeting will be on the theme: “Critical Issues in the 
Preparation of Teachers,” with E. S. Evenden of 
Teachers College, presiding. 

Morning meetings on Tuesday will be on the fol- 
lowing themes: “Preparation of Elementary-School 
Teachers,” with W. E. Peik, University of Minnesota, 
presiding; ‘Preparation of Secondary-School Teach- 
ers,”” with G. N. Kefauver, Stanford University, pre- 
siding; and “Preparation of College Teachers,” with 
F. J. Kelly of the Office of Education presiding. 

“Certification of Teachers” will have attention in 
a joint program of the NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COL- 
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LEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION and the AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Tuesday 
afternoon. 


The SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM Stupy will meet 
at New Orleans in conjunction with Department of 
Superintendence sessions. A panel discussion of state 
programs of curriculum development will be one of 
the important events on the program. 

An innovation this year will be a luncheon at which 
various committees will report on their activities. 
Especially stressed will be reports dealing with Build- 
ing America, a tegular publication of the Society. 

At joint session with the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction the yearbook, ‘The 
Curriculum,” will be critically reviewed. 


The DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS will mark the end of its twentieth year with a 
meeting in conjunction with the Department of 
Superintendence sessions at New Orleans. The final 
report of the Committee on Orientation, dealing with 
the functions of secondary education, will be made. 
Issues of secondary education were discussed last year 
at St. Louis. Numerous persons prominent in the field 
of education will participate in the meeting. 


The WorLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCI- 
ATIONS will hold its annual conference in Tokyo, 
Japan, August 2-7. The conference is of interest to 
teachers concerned with international good will, and 
to ministers of education of nations whose teacher- 
organizations are not members of the Federation. 
The latter group is invited to send delegates to par- 
ticipate in the conference. Paul Monroe of Teachers 
College is president of the World Federation. 


The first INTERNATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE 
ON CRIME PREVENTION was held in New York City 
last month. The conference, which was addressed by 
outstanding national and international figures, was ar- 
ranged by a committee of students of the School of 
Education. 

The fourteenth annual INSTITUTE OF WorLD AF- 
FAIRS was held at the Riverside (Calif.) Mission Inn, 
December 13-18. “Peaceful Change in the World 
Economic and Political Order,” the opening discus- 
sion, was given by Everett D. Martin of the Claremont 
Colleges. The first day’s theme was, ‘Changing Forms 
of Government.” Topics for discussion for the fol- 
lowing days were: “New European Alignments,” 
“The Pacific Area,” ‘International Economic Rela- 
tions,’ and ‘Methods and Procedures for Peace.” 
Two round-table meetings were held daily. 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PRO- 
FEsSORS met December 28-29 at Richmond, Va., when 


the important report of the Committee on the Effect of 
the Depression and Recovery on Higher Education 
was heard. Other committee reports included that of 
The Place and Function of Faculties in University and 
College Government, Academic Freedom and Tenure, 
Freedom of Speech, and the committee report on 
Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters. 

“Freedom, Peace, and the Teacher,” was the subject 
of an address by S. P. Duggan, director of the Institute 
of International Education. Samuel P. Capen, chan- 
cellor of the University of Buffalo, addressed the group 
on “Privileges and Immunities.” 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
GERMAN met in Richmond, Va., December 28, to 
consider problems concerning the improvement of in- 
struction and “‘the raising of German to its appropriate 
place in the national curriculum.” Frank H. Reinsch 
of the University of California at Los Angeles was 
elected to the presidency of the association. Next 
year’s meeting will be held in Chicago, December 27. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
held its tenth annual meeting at Richmond, Va., De- 
cember 31. The association will again sponsor sum- 
mer scholarships for teaching members. It made 
permanent the policy of presenting the October and 
December issues of its publication free to new mem- 
bers subscribing before the issue dates noted. Among 
the papers presented was ‘The High Mortality in Col- 
lege Entrance French: Causes; Cure,” by Hugo Giduz 
of the University of North Carolina. Other papers 
were presented in both French and English. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH met at Duke 
University and the University of North Carolina, 
January 1-2. ~The first day’s program was held at 
Duke; the second day’s program, at Chapel Hill. 
Papers by persons prominent in the field were read at 
both meetings. 


The AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
will hold its seventeenth annual meeting at Dallas, 
Texas, February 26-27, the theme of the meeting to 
be ‘Changes to Meet Expanding Needs.” Numerous 
speakers of national prominence in the junior-college 
field will be heard on various problems in the field. A 
Phi Delta Kappa breakfast will be held Saturday morn- 
ing, with H. B. Wyman in charge. W. W. Haggard 
of the Joliet (Ill.) Junior College is president of the 
association. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES met in 
Washington, January 14-15, the general subject of 
discussion being ‘Contributions to Liberal Education 
in the Colleges.” Speakers included James B. Conant 
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and W. E. Hocking of Harvard, Charles H. Judd and 
A. J. Carison of the University of Chicago and Harold 
G. Moulton of The Brookings Institution. 


The AssOcIATION OF COLLEGE UNIONS met at the 
University of Texas, December 9-13. Among the 
topics considered were the findings in recent surveys of 
leading schools in the matter of leisure-time education, 
discussed by Walter Stone, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Leisure Time Education ; and 
“Student Attitudes Toward the Union and What 
Determines Them,” discussed from the student-union 
managet’s viewpoint by T. M. Rehder, director of the 
University of Iowa Union. 


The NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPEECH met in St. Louis, December 29-31. Among 
the features of the program was a study of the work 
done in Ohio. “Progress in Ohio” was discussed by 
Bert Emsley of Ohio State University. A suggested 
standard curriculum for speech work in secondary 
schools was presented by E. T. Stumpf of Kent State 
University. 


The sixth annual CONFERENCE ON ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION was held at Boston University, January 
15-16. Guest speakers were Ernest Horn of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, whose subject was ‘The Social 
Studies,” and Samuel E. Morison of Harvard, who 
spoke on ‘The American Spirit of Freedom in the 
Schools. Discussion and panel groups considered 
such matters as “The Why and How of Better Results 
in Arithmetic,” “Health Conservation,” ‘The Activ- 
ity Program—lIts Strength and Its Weakness,’”’ and 
“Phonetics—Why? What? When? How?” 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
met in Harrisburg, December 28-30, to hear discus- 
sions and papers on the general subject, “Advancing 
the Interests of Education.” A large number of well- 
known speakers, including Thomas H. Briggs, E. E. 
Lewis, George D. Strayer, Herbert B. Bruner, W. W. 
Atwood, Lester K. Ade, and others appeared on the 
programs. 


The fourth TExas CONFERENCE ON CHILD 
HEALTH AND PROTECTION in Austin, February 4, 5, 
and 6, will be attended by about 250 delegates from 
statewide child-welfare agencies and from various 
counties. “New Health Plans Incorporated in the 
State Educational Program” will be discussed by L. A. 
Woods, state superintendent of public instruction; 
“What Changes Are Needed in College Education 
to Meet Health Needs” will be given by A. W. Bird- 
well, president of Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College; and ‘New Plans for Public Health in Texas” 


will be the address of Dr. George Cox, state health 
officer. 


The ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION held its 
eighty-third annual meeting, December 28-30, at 
Springfield. Among the addresses heard were the 
following: ‘Facing the Future in Education,” Preston 
Bradley; “Democracy Through Education,” Mrs. 
Arthur R. Williams; ‘The Legion’s Educational Pro- 
gram,” Matthew J. Murphy. A discussion, ‘‘Organi- 
zation and Financing of the Schools,”’ was held, in 
which representatives of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, the Illinois State Federation of Labor, and 
the field of education were represented. 


Sixth annual Rocky MOUNTAIN SPEECH COoNn- 
FERENCE will be held at the University of Denver, 
February 18-20. “The Preservation of Democracy” 
will be the theme of the meetings, the chief objective 
of which will be to illustrate a method of integration 
and correlation of social science and literature through 
speech ; and the unit of study. Group meetings will 
be held for junior high, high-school, and college 
teachers. 


The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
directed a three-day meeting of educators and social- 
service executives at the University of California, De- 
cember 16-18, for the purpose of studying the question 
of whether the high-school and junior-college gradu- 
ate should be given a job or sent on to higher schools. 
A large number of individuals prominent in the field 
appeared on the program. 


New York District SUPERINTENDENTS met in a 
series of regional conferences during January and early 
February, built about the theme, “The Field of Rural 
Education as a Challenge to Leadership.” Julian E. 
Butterworth, dean of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation at Cornell, spoke on “The Changing Rural 
School.” Three staff members of the state depart- 
ment considered the problems of physically handi- 
capped children, emphasizing ‘Finding the Defects,” 
“Educational Adjustment,” and ‘‘Adjustments through 
Physical Education and Recreation.” 

“The Instructional Program” was discussed by 
J. Cayce Morrison, assistant commissioner for elemen- 
tary education. “Planning a Prerequisite to Efficient 
Service’ was treated in two talks. A round-table dis- 
cussion featured each conference. 


NEGRO History WEEK will be observed beginning 
February 7. The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers a free pamphlet entitled “Negro 
History Week Pamphlet.” 
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Foreign Notes 


CANADIAN EDUCATION WEEK will be observed 
from February 21 to 27, the general theme to be: 
“Education, the Essential Factor of National Prog- 
ress.” Topics for each day are planned as follows: 
“Canadian Ideals,’ ‘Education and International 
Good Will,” ‘“‘Canada’s Peoples,” ‘Canada’s Industry 
and Commerce,” “Canada’s Contribution to the Arts 
and Sciences,”’ and “Education, Old and New.” 


BriTIisH COLUMBIA, CANADA. Teachers of British 
Columbia are taking a referendum on whether they 
desire the legislature to transform the existing federa- 
tion of local associations into a teachers’ society that 
shall have disciplinary powers over all teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools, membership 
to be required of all public-school teachers. The bill 
will not be submitted to the legislature unless it is 
approved by three-quarters of all elementary and high- 
school teachers of British Columbia. 

A group of British Columbia school men interested 
in elementary and junior high-school work visited the 
Seattle schools during the Autumn. Those in the 
party were Inspectors V. Z. Manning, F. G. Calvert, 
E. G. Daniels, and H. H. MacKenzie of the Provincial 
Department of Education; Clifton G. Brown, in- 
spector of schools, Burnaby and New Westminister ; 
and Roy S. Shields, municipal inspector of schools, 
New Westminister. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. The first exten- 
sion of the provincial school consolidation scheme to 
the Edmonton district provides for the consolidation 
of some 708 rural public school districts. Postpone- 
ment of the action until a plebiscite is taken was urged 
by a delegation from the affected territories. About 
700 rural districts in southeastern Alberta have been 
consolidated under divisional boards. 


AUSTRALIA. The premier of Victoria has an- 
nounced that provision has been made as from October 
3 for the restoration of reductions made in teachers’ 
salaries during the depression. Estimates for the 
salaries of public servants were increased about 
$1,500,000. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. ‘Teachers of the Montreal 
Central Board System received a bonus amounting to 
five per cent of their salaries, this amount being half 
of the cut that was made in the salary scale several 
years ago. Montreal teachers hope the bonus will be 
repeated until the salary scale can be again resumed. 


NORTHERN IRELAND. The Ulster House of Com- 
mons during the Autumn, by a vote of 18 to 4, de- 
feated a resolution which demanded the immediate 


restoration of the 1931 economy cuts and full recogni- 
tion of the past services of teachers in connection with 
the Lump Sum paid on retirement. “It appears,” 
complains The A. M. A., “that the Minister of Finance 
is annoyed because teachers will persist in reminding 
him that the partial restoration of a temporary cut 
cannot be accepted as the final discharge of the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation.” 


ENGLAND. The Workers Education Association of 
England was founded as a result of the fact that the 
English program of secondary education graduates 
“no considerable majority” of the young people, 
and to give working men and women a chance to con- 
tinue their education beyond the stage of a limited 
schooling. 

The Association is interested only in the develop- 
ment of education among the working groups. Its 
work is promoted by the organization of classes in 
various subjects and by the formation of public 
opinion favorable to the establishment of a national 
system of education which will provide for people 
of all ages and interests. With it are said to be af- 
filiated many of the largest national trade unions and 
cooperative societies. 

Courses in technical subjects are not provided, but 
are confined primarily to sociology, economics, his- 
tory, philosphy, and psychology, in which about 60,- 
000 men and women workers are enrolled each year. 

A more complete summary may be found in 
the School of Education Bulletin (Michigan) for 
December. 


FRANCE. The French Senate recently passed a reso- 
lution declaring that the maintenance of the material 
integrity and moral independence of the country, the 
duty of national defense, and the respect due to the 
constitution and the universal ballot should be the 
subject of compulsory teaching in all state schools. 
The reaction of the House of Deputies, comments The 
B. C. Teacher, was very different from that which has 
been observed in American legislatures under similar 
conditions. The deputies refused by a vote of 377 to 
215, to discuss the Senate’s proposal. Apparently, 
jibes the Canadian teachers’ magazine, France can still 
trust its school teachers. 

French teachers will be pensioned at the age of 55, 
with a possibility of the postponement of retirement 
for not more than three years in the case of teachers 
having children of infant age or attending school. 


Austria. All young people of Austria from ten 
to 18 years of age are supposed to be organized in the 
fascistic “‘Oesterreichs Jungvolk,” according to the 
Social Frontier. Other youth organizations may be 
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dissolved at the pleasure of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, except Roman Catholic youth groups, which 
maintain their autonomy. 


GERMANY. By order of the Reich’s Minister for 
Education, no school beginners may be accepted dur- 
ing the school year, 1936-37, in private elementary 
schools. Every healthy German child, of compulsory 
school age, must, on principle, attend a public school. 
Exception is made only in the case of private Jewish 
elementary classes. 


FINLAND. When Finland became independent in 
1918, there were 6,768 teachers and about 228,000 
pupils in the country. Now there are 12,768 teachers 
and nearly 400,000 pupils. The total expenditure for 
teachers salaries has increased almost six hundred per 
cent since 1920. Schools are now found even in the 
remotest parts of the country. 


SWEDEN. The unemployment of juveniles is said 
no longer to constitute a problem. In August the 
number of unemployed under the age of 20 was only 
1,672—25 per cent less than in June. 

Apart from the permanent village schools of Swed- 
ish Lapland, there are “wandering schools” for the 
children of nomadic tribes. Lessons are presented 


in tents which change their locality as required. 


Russia. In 1914, the eleven universities of Czarist 
Russia were attended by 125,000 students. There are 
now 21 universities with 470,000 students. 

Fifteen thousand children sent by social workers, 
parents, and teachers to the Leiningrad special schools 
for difficult children are being examined by a com- 
mittee of pedagogical specialists. Most of the 6,000 
similar children observed last year were found to owe 
their unfortunate reputation to bad grading, and only 
756 “were really difficult cases.” 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON FELLOWSHIPS. The Car- 
negie Corporation has placed at the command of the 
Institute of Education of the University of London 
funds enabling the offer to Canadian students of one- 
year fellowships valued at $1,250. Two fellowships 
will be awarded students from each of the dominions 
of Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and South Africa. 
Fellows must be university graduates who have had 
experience either in teaching in a university, or an 
allied institution, or a school, or in educational admin- 
istration. 

Applications accompanied by testimonials must be 
in the hands of Malcolm W. Wallace, secretary for 
the Committee of Selection, University College, To- 
ronto, not later than March 20. The Canadian Com- 
mittee for Selection consists of H. F. Munro, R. C. 
Wallace, and Malcolm W. Wallace. 
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Colleges and Universities 


The SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, SYRACUSE UNIVER- 
SITY, is completely recasting its curriculum for the 
training of public-school teachers. 

The new program, adopted after two years of study 
and planning by the school of education curriculum 
committee, is designed to meet changes in emphasis 
from subject mastery alone to studies involving both 
child development and subject matter. 

Time-honored education courses modeled upon 
academic tradition will give way to ‘units of work” 
centered about essential attitudes, skills, and knowl- 
edges important to effective service in the public 
schools. 

Arrangements will be made by which each student 
will be required to spend at least six consecutive weeks 
of actual teaching in public schools in Central New 
York during the senior year. 

To quote Dean Harry S. Ganders: 

“Throughout the two years of professional prepara- 
tion required by the school of education, the new pro- 
gram will call for complete integration of educational 
theory with a wide variety of practice. The student 
will not only study about children; he will actually 
study children at work and play in school and com- 
munity groups. 

“Genuine problems of curriculum administration 
and instruction will be raised through continuous ob- 
servation and experience in school and community. A 
constant effort will be made to close the gaps between 
theory and practice through appropriate lectures, 
seminars and field projects. 

“The student will not do less reading, research and 
study. He will do more.” 

The curriculum committee is Dr. Helene W. Hart- 
ley, Chairman, Dr. Ralph F. Strebel, Dr. Russell T. 
Gregg, and Dr. Maurice E. Troyer, all of the School 
of Education faculty. 

Indication that the new program has the approval of 
the New York State department of education was 
contained in a letter to Dean Ganders from Dr. Her- 
mann Cooper of Albany, assistant state commissioner 
for teachers’ education and certification. 

“I wish to congratulate you and your associates upon 
the unified and sequential program of study and train- 
ing which you plan to put into effect next year,” Dr. 
Cooper wrote. 

“This program has the support of this department, 
and the persons who have completed your program 
will be accepted by this division as satisfying the pro- 
fessional phase of the preparation requirements.” 


A PROFESSION OF FAITH. In a trying situation, 
George C. Sellery, acting president of the University 
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of Wisconsin, had the following to say when he met 
the faculty at its first formal convocation following re- 
fusal of the Board of Regents to renew Glenn Frank’s 
appointment: 

“It is neither my duty nor my desire to pass judg- 
ment on the rights and wrongs of the recent up- 
heaval. I wish merely to make a brief profession of 
faith. 

“. . . I desire to express my profound admiration 
and gratitude for the decision of the members of the 
faculty, individually and collectively, to keep out of 
the affair. By so doing they have protected the heart 
and soul of the University. It is sometimes forgotten 
that Regents, presidents and deans, business managers, 
and all other administrative officers of a University 
exist for the purpose of enabling the teaching and 
research staffs to do their jobs. The administrators are 
in the strictest sense helpers. It is bad for the ad- 
ministrators to get into a snarl; but at the worst, the 
teaching and research staffs can still carry on for a 
time. ... 

“And now for my profession of faith. And in 
listening to it, I beg you not to think that I am making 
any comparisons, directly or indirectly. I explicitly 
disclaim them. 

“First . . . I shall regard it as my duty during the 
few months of my tenure to represent the faculty de- 
cisions and desires in matters confided to the faculty 
before the Board of Regents. 

“Secondly, I believe in faculty tenure, not so much 
for the protection of those who are now on the faculty 
as for the guarantee it affords that we shall be able to 
attract to our faculty young men of promise and 
capacity. 

“Thirdly, I believe in straightening out certain 
salary inequalities as fast as our means permit. 

“Finally, I believe in the greatness and worth of the 
University of Wisconsin and of the State of Wiscon- 
sin... . We are still a great university, and we shall 
continue to advance in greatness and worth with the 
state. We are both, state and university, sound in 
heart and head. Do not, I beg of you, sell the Uni- 
versity or the State of Wisconsin short! Sursum 
corda!” 

The CARNEGIE CORPORATION has announced grants 
of $625,000 for an adult education program to extend 
through the coming five years. A study of the “social 
significance”’ of the movement will be included, with 
emphasis directed less at opening new fields of adult 
activity and more at the improvement of existing 
fields. 


The JuLius ROSENWALD FUND offers fellowships to 
negroes and to white Southerners who wish to work 
on some problem distinctive to the South, and who 


expect to make their careers in the South. The fel- 
lowships are not restricted to any special subject or 
activity. Candidates are expected to be not younger 
than 22 years nor older than 35, although the com- 
mittee will consider exceptional cases on their merits. 
Awards will be determined separately in each case, 
probably averaging $1,500 for a full year’s work. 
Raymond Paty, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, is director 
for fellowships. 


CCC SCHOLARSHIPS. Twenty-six presidents have 
notified J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, that they have established, or are setting up, 
CCC camp enrollee scholarships, ranging in value 
from $50 to $1,000 a year, to permit qualified CCC 
enrollees to undertake higher training. Twenty-eight 
colleges and universities conduct extension classes and 
special lectures for enrollees, either free or at a low 
cost. Several schools permit enrollees from nearby 
CCC camps to use their classroom and laboratory 
equipment. 


THE MEDICAL CuRRICULUM. Medical education 
has become too specialized and standardized, and med- 
ical educators are too prone to teach individual divi- 
sions of medical science and practice, according to the 
late William McK. Marriott of the University of 
California. Doctor Mariott also said but little attempt 
is made by medical faculties to help students see 
the relationships between various components of 
their courses. He urged a unification of the cur- 
riculum and a mingling of members of the depart- 
ments, with frequent symposiums and comprehensive 
examinations. 


DEGREES. Master’s degrees are no longer un- 
common, according to a report in School Life. In 
1932, a total of 19,339 were granted, as compared to 
1,744 in 1900. A somewhat similar condition exists 
with respect to the doctor's degree. In 1935, about 
3,000 persons received the Ph.D., compared to 342 
in 1900. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS. During 1935-36, the follow- 
ing schools had more than 100 students from foreign 
countries: 
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BosTON UNIVERSITY. The question of attaining a 
unity among teachers that will be comparable to that 
in other professions was the subject of discussion at 
a meeting of members of the Boston University 
Alumni Teachers Association, January 23. A panel 
discussion was centered about the topic: “How shall 
we attain professional unity among teachers: through 
the methods of present teachers’ associations, through 
the methods of other professional organizations, or 
through the methods of labor organizations?”” John 
J. Mahoney, professor of education, acted as chairman 
of the panel. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. A budget increase of 
$1,400,000 will be asked of the California legislature 
this winter. The increased budget still will be two- 
thirds of a million dollars less than the university had 
five years ago, in spite of an increase of 19 per cent 
in enrollment and an anticipated further increase of 
14 per cent. 

During the summer session, the university will con- 
duct a demonstration elementary school, with selected 
teachers from California and eastern schools dem- 
onstrating modern procedures in the first eight grades. 


UNIVERSITY OF CuHicaGo. A grant of $3,000,000 
from the General Education Board will be spent for 
the development of the Medical School and the im- 
provement of the university generally. The sum is 
the largest unrestricted gift ever received by Chicago. 
Because the gift will be spent in five or six years, it 
will be necessary for the university to raise additional 
endowment of not less than $15,000,000 for medical 
and general university support. 


CorNELL University. Gifts amounting to $781,- 
487 were received by Cornell during the past year. 
For the first half of the year, alumni gifts amounted to 
$41,275. 

Phi Kappa Phi is donor of a scholarship for stu- 
dents in the graduate school which will carry a fixed 
yearly stipend, and will be awarded by the faculty, 
preferably to members of Phi Kappa Phi, for the pur- 
poses of carrying on graduate work. The board of 
trustees of the university added free tuition to the 
scholarship. 


Emory UNIVERSITY on December 11 celebrated its 
centennial. Among the speakers was Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston University, whose address was 
on the subject: “Coordination: A Proper Watchword 
for the University of Tomorrow.” 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. Installation of a career- 
information and vocational-guidance division has been 
recommended by Henry Werner, adviser to men stu- 
dents. The recommendation was incorporated in the 
biennial report of the chancellor. 
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The percentage of students earning higher grades is 
gradually increasing and the percentage of failures 
is falling in the College of Liberal Arts. In 1929-30 
15.3 per cent of the students received grades of “A”; 
in 1935-36, the percentage of A’s was 16.8 per cent. 
The 1929-30 failure percentage was 9.6; in 1935-36, 
it had dropped to 4.7 per cent. In 1929-30, 44.3 per 
cent of the students received A or B grades; by 1934- 
35, and again in 1935-36, the percentage had risen 
to 50. 

An operating budget sufficient to carry the increased 
student enrollment and to restore a part of the de- 
pression salary reductions, and to meet emergency 
building needs, was asked for the university by E. H. 
Lindley, chancellor, in his biennial report. The en- 
rollment this year is the highest in the university's 
history, but the regular appropriations are fully 25 
per cent less. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY’s new Student Union 
building will shortly be under construction. It will 
be three stories in height, constructed of red brick, and 
will measure 193 by 142 feet. Its cost will be more 
than $200,000. 

Plans for a new $225,000 science building will be 
the next construction undertaking. 

Four new courses have been approved by the uni- 
versity senate, as follows: ‘The Administration of the 
Teaching Personnel,” ‘‘History of Education in Ken- 
tucky,”” “Business Administration of Public Educa- 
tion,” and “Special Problems in the History of 
Education.” 


KENTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE is carty- 
ing out a program of institutional research through 
its Department of Special Studies. The following re- 
search is under way: “A Comprehensive Analysis of 
Our Student Personnel,” “A Study of Students’ In- 
terests in Chapel, Assembly, and Lyceum Exercises of 
the College,” ‘The Use of Girls Basketball Rules in 
Athletics for Female Students,” and “A Self Survey of 
Kentucky State Industrial College.” 


KNox COLLEGE will mark the centenary of its 
founding with a two-day celebration, February 14 and 
15, and with a more extended celebration next June. 
The first program, Sunday, February 14, will find the 
college joined with two Galesburg, Ill., churches for 
religious services. An historical convocation will 
open the celebration the following day. Dixon R. 
Fox, president of Union College, and Earnest E. 
Calkins of New York City will be the principal 
speakers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN is sponsoring supervised 
college correspondence courses by which a student 
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financially unable to attend college may earn as many 
as thirty freshman credits, providing he passes the val- 
idating examinations upon completion of his courses. 
Adults not interested in college credit may also enroll. 
A staff of thirty directs and prepares the work under 
the direction of Fred G. Stevenson, state supervisor of 
correspondence study, and H. R. Meyering, super- 
visor of instruction. 

During the coming summer session, the University 
High School program will be replaced by a clinic in 
selected secondary school subjects, emphasizing the 
diagnosis of learning difficulties in secondary-school 
English and mathematics. A laboratory course in the 
curriculum covering four weeks of full-time work 
will be conducted. Other special courses are also 
planned. 


















MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Ypsilanti, 
has conducted for the past ten years a class in speech- 
reading for deafened adults. The class is open to any- 
one having a hearing defect, with the exception of 
mutes, and to others interested in the work. Michigan 
State is said to be the only college offering this course 
with elective credit. Alternating hours are used for 
informal practice with fellow students. 

The largest donation the college has ever received 
was that recently given by Walter O. Briggs, Detroit 
industrialist, who donated $150,000 for a new ath- 
letic plant. 













UNIVERSITY OF Missouri's recent dedication of six 
7 new buildings was the occasion for a renewed plea on 
: the part of Governor Guy B. Park for a consolidation 
of the state’s higher educational institutions under a 
single head. Governor Park asserted that there were 
too many state teachers’ colleges, and that they were 
operating in competition with the state university, 
whereas they should be a part of it. He urged fewer, 

but better, schools. 











NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (South 
Dakota) sponsored an education conference, January 
22-23. Topics included the Beadle Centennial, 
Teacher Retirement, Guidance in Junior and Senior 
High Schools, and School Legislation. 


NorTHWEST Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
was conducted by the student body while the faculty 
attended the state meeting of teachers. The president 
of the student senate was in administrative charge of 
the 700 students. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSTIY has been given the 
major portion of the general library of the Republican 
National Committee, consisting largely of pamphlets, 
mimeographed material, and newspaper clippings, 
largely concerned with statistics of the federal gov- 
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ernment. The material makes data of considerable 
value available to future historians. 

Gifts and bequests amounting to $7,435,415 were 
contributed to Northwestern by 3,132 alumni and 
friends during 1936. This is the largest sum received 
by the university in any year since 1929. The bequest 
of the Roger Deering will accounted for $7,000,000. 


OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY has integrated, “for the 
first time in any college or university, it is believed,” 
high-school credits with college credits in the granting 
of advanced credit to 145 freshmen in the department 
of romance languages. The students received from 
five to 25 hours each counting toward graduation, 
based on extra credits earned in high school and their 
showing on placement tests. The step is a part of 
Ohio State’s program of ‘individual prescription” for 
students. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA. According to a press 
dispatch, a fee of $3 for each semester-hour of failure 
—called a “flunking fine” by students—will bring 
about $12,000 into the university treasury, based on 
an estimate of George Wadsack, university registrar. 


The MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA will be 
moved to a new site purchased on the west center 
edge of the city as soon as plans have been made and 
approved. A parcel of ground of 30 acres adjacent 
to Elmwood Park has been annexed by the city council. 
A firm of architects was employed, with the stipulation 
that consultant architects be sought for advice, in order 
to insure due consideration for artistic design and 
functional efficiency of the contemplated plant. The 
university already has a sizable building fund on 
hand, which, combined with a PWA grant of $414,- 
000, will start the university well on its way toward its 
ultimate goal. 


The OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION recently named the administration building of 
the Oregon Normal school “Campbell Hall” in honor 
of two former presidents, T. F. Campbell, and his 
son, Prince L. Campbell, who was also a president 
of the University of Oregon. 

A request for $1,300,000 to supplement the regular 
millage fund will be asked of the Oregon legislature 
for the ensuing biennium. The budget requests in- 
clude an amount sufficient to restore salary reductions 
and a sum to care for increasing enrollment and ad- 
vancing costs, as well as other requests. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE notes an in- 
crease in Sunday church or chapel services since re- 
quired attendance was abolished six years ago. The 
attendance, which formerly averaged about 600, has 
grown to 900 so far this year. 
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Forestry as a profession is increasing so rapidly in 
popularity that the College is unable to take care of 
all who desire to enter that work. The increased de- 
mand is found in both the two-year and the four-year 
courses. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH will commemorate the 
150th anniversary of its founding on February 25. 
Besides the alumni celebration planned, the student 
observance will probably be combined with the tradi- 
tional Scholars’ Day, when recognition will be given 
to student leaders. 

The university's Parents Council, an organization 
believed to be unique in the college field, meets regu- 
larly during the year. A recent program was centered 
about the theme, ‘Your Daughter's Life at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh.” 


TEACHERS COLLEGE fellowships are announced for 
1937-38. A maximum of three are authorized for the 
Advanced School of Education for persons holding the 
Doctor’s degree. The maximum award will in most 
cases not exceed $3,000. 

Scholarships to the number of ten are authorized for 
candidates for the Doctor's degree in Teachers Col- 
lege. In no case will a scholarship award exceed $2,- 
000. Preference will be given persons under 35 years 
of age. 

Five Teachers College fellowships, carrying a 
stipend of $1,000 will be provided. In addition, there 
are four fellowships varying in value from $250 to 
$750 available to graduate students in any part of 
Teachers College. 

Applications must be filed on special forms with 
the Secretary of Teachers College not later than 
March 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS regents will shortly an- 
nounce details in connection with the administration 
of six memorial scholarships provided in a bequest of 
the late Will Hogg of Houston. The scholarships are 
backed by a fund of $20,000 each, and will equal or 
exceed $760 a year, according to stipulations of the 
will. 

Motion pictures with sound have been added to 
facilities offered to schools, civic clubs, and other or- 
ganizations by the Visual Instruction Bureau of the 
university. 


Wayne University. A resolution favoring ‘‘the 
acquisition of additional land and buildings for 
Wayne was recently enacted by a citizens’ committee 
appointed by Frank Cody upon authorization of the 
board of education. The resolution also stated that the 
additional properties should be in the vicinity of the 
present main building. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. A plan whereby bril 
liant but needy young people would be put through 
various professional courses of study free of charge, 
and later, upon graduation, would enter the state 
service and pay off their debt by their work is being 
considered by a committee of deans headed by E. B, 
Fred, dean of the graduate school. 


Public Schools 


A proposal that the state superintendent of public 
instruction be elected by the State Council of Educa- 
tion, and a proposal for the elimination of blanket 
dismissals of teachers by boards without cause will 
be presented to the 1937 General Assembly in 
Pennsylvania. 


Seattle pupils, directed by the Inter-High-School 
Student Council, have cooperated to protect the city 
against Hallowe’en depredations. Some of the tan- 
gible results are that, instead of 135 stop signs torn 
down as in 1933, but 16 were destroyed in 1936; 
and from 40 false fire alarms turned in in 1933, a 
drop to eight was found in 1936. 


The Seattle Association of Classroom Teachers is 
the new organization comprising six former organiza- 
tions, as follows: the Classroom Teachers Association, 
Home Economics Club, Industrial Arts Club, Junior 
High School Teachers Club, Seattle Teachers League, 
and Special Teachers Association. The new organi- 
zation, with its broadened membership, and its conse- 
quent broadened interests and activities, is expected to 
“prove a valuable addition to the professional life of 
the schools.” 


Although receipt of back taxes somewhat strength- 
ened the educational fund of the Spring Valley, Ill., 
elementary-school district, funds still were not sufhi- 
cient to restore pay cuts of the depression. The board 
of education, however, followed the precedent of busi- 
nss establishments and granted a $10 bonus to each 
full-time teacher at Christmas time. 


New salary schedules have been adopted for Sacra- 
mento teachers, effective July 1, 1935. These sched- 
ules call for an increase of maxima in all divisions ex- 
cept the junior college, and require summer-school 
attendance approximately once each four years if 
progress on the schedule is to be continuous. 


A writ of mandamus requiring school authorities 
to reinstate Charlotte Gabrielli, dismissed for refusing 
to salute the flag on religious grounds, has been is- 
sued by a Superior Court judge in Sacramento. The 
pupil is a member of the sect known as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, members of which precipitated similar court 
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cases in the East last year. The Sacramento school 


board will appeal. 


Problems of the schools are not those of the teach- 
ers only, according to the feeling of San Diego, Calif., 
custodians. These guardians of the corridors and 
plant have formed a club, the purpose of which is to 
help improve the general welfare of the schools, and 
to discuss problems peculiar to their work. 


High-school enrollment in Minneapolis for the 
coming semester will be 33,740, only 287 greater 
than during the Fall semester. The lessened increase 
is believed to indicate that Minneapolis public high 
schools are at their peak enrollment, and that it prob- 
ably will drop next year. A similar drop in high- 
school enrollment is expected in many school systems 
within the coming few years. 


Indebtedness of South Dakota’s 3,448 school dis- 
tricts was reduced $247,168 during the past year, the 
present indebtedness totaling $13,819,438. The re- 
duction is attributed entirely to a lowered warrant debt, 
as an increase was noted during the year in outstand- 
ing bonds, which were issued to finance building pro- 
grams in many districts in cooperation with federal 
agencies. 


“Alice in Wonderland” was termed a “‘sadistic and 
unwholesome book for children” by Paul Schilder, 
research psychiatrist of New York University. How- 
ard L. Kingsley, professor of psychology at Boston 
University, however, does not think it will have an un- 
wholesome influence, nor that it will “get on their 
nerves.” And so the battle rages—are the Walrus and 
the Carpenter public enemies, perhaps, or not? 


All academic subjects have been discarded in favor 
of a “completely utilitarian curriculum” at Paulsboro, 
N. J., according to Paul R. Carl, supervising principal. 
The plan will be in operation “during 1937.” 


As a part of their course in economic homemaking, 
Seward, Alaska, girls will have a chance to care for 
real children, “borrowed” for the occasion, provided 
through the cooperation of the mothers in an adult 
sewing class. For two hours a week the children will 
be under the care of girls in the class in a room 
properly fitted for the purpose. 


An “honors course’’ in mathematics is given at the 
Thomas Jefferson High School in New York City. At 
the close of the spring term each year, a summer study- 
course is offered to pupils who received 90 per cent or 
higher in tenth-year mathematics. Pupils are given a 
syllabus which lists theorems and difficult originals 
omitted in ordinary class work. In September an ex- 
amination is given covering this work. Of the 150 
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who applied for the course last year, 30 completed it. 
Values in the procedure include those found in self- 
dependent study, as well as giving the opportunity to 
help teachers discover where good student-material 
lies. 

Rochester, N. Y., high schools are offering courses 
for boys in home and family life. Practical questions 
are considered, such as the behavior of men and 
women together; the relation of the home to com- 
munity resources; the father’s responsibility in the 
home; ought a boy to pay board when he begins to 
earn. The boys visit day nurseries to see how young 
children are managed. They are taught how to choose 
clothes for wearing qualities and suitability, how to 
buy economically, and an idea of what constitutes a nu- 
tritious, balanced diet. 


Membership in the New York State Teachers Re- 
tirement System totaled 45,921 on July 1, 1936. 
Members added during the year were 4,398, and the 
number who retired or died, 3,508. The number of 
annuitants at the end of the year was 4,141. The 
State Insurance Department, after examining the sys- 
tem, was complimentary in regard to the findings of 
its examination. 


New teachers numbering 4,651 were employed in 
the public schools of New York outside the cities of 
Buffalo and New York City in September, 1935, ac- 
cording to a study of the New York State Education 
Department. Of every ten new teachers in this group, 
one was teaching in schools under the jurisdiction of 
a city superintendent, two in schools under a village 
superintendent, and seven in schools under a district 
superintendent. The subjects of English, science, 
and the social studies demanded the largest number of 
new teachers in the academic field. 


The Florida Education Association’s legislative pro- 
gran. will center about efforts to effect the following: 

1. Guarantee of the $800 per Instruction Unit 
State-Aid appropriation by providing dependable 
revenue that will be available promptly when payments 
fall due; 

2. Enactment of an actuarily sound teachers’ retire- 
ment system ; 

3. Active support of the legislative program recom- 
mended by the School Code Commission. 


Children may have to learn not to throw stones, or 
be careful of their aim. At least, children in the new 
schoolhouse in Doyle township, Schoolcraft county, 
Michigan. will be so constrained because their new 
building is of translucent glass block, said to permit 
an abundance of natural light perfectly diffused, and 
to retard heat flow. An air-conditioning unit at- 
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tached to the heating plant will regulate ventilation. 
In Elkader, Ia., a new high-school building will have 
glass-block walls. The back library wall of Brooklyn 
College Center will also be of glass block. 


Since 1932 an increase of 42 per cent is noted in 
the number of nursery schools in the United States 
by Mary Dabney Davis of the Office of Education. 
Forty land-grant colleges and state and privately- 
supported universities and colleges, 13 liberal arts col- 
leges for women, 18 teachers colleges, and six junior 
colleges are now sponsoring nursery schools. New 
York reports 59; Massachusetts, 35; California, 30; 
Michigan, 16; Illinois, 14; Minnesota, 14; Maryland, 
13; Ohio, 13; and Pennsylvania, 10. Other states 
have fewer than 10. 


That hardy perennial, the teaching of evolution, 
came to life for a time in South Bend, Ind. In No- 
vember, Lutheran ministers protested to the school 
board that certain texts taught evolution as a fact 
rather than as a theory. Many conferences and much 
discussion was said to have followed. A week or two 
ago, Frank E. Allen, superintendent, announced that 
an explanatory note would be pasted in each book used 
in the class, making clear to the pupil that evolution is 
a theory and not a fact. 


The county unit for school administration is said 
by the Charleston Gazette to be the basis for the im- 
provement noted in the Kanawha (West Virginia) 
county schools since its inception, with rural schools 
given the same advantages as those in the city, includ- 
ing uniform courses of study, improved teacher-quali- 
fications, and additional educational facilities. 

Such subjects as art, salesmanship, economics, man- 
ual arts, music, commerce, and applied arts are among 
curricular extension being made “that were not en- 
joyed under the district school system.” 

The improvement of the rural schools is said to be 
proven by the fact that the enrollment in many city 
schools is declining while that in outlying schools is 
greatly increased. 

Six assistant superintendents are on the staff of Fred 
L. Teal, county superintendent, each assigned a par- 
ticular administrative field or function. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the Bay Section 
of the California Teachers Association at a recent 
meeting are: 

“That, all teacher-training institutions establish a 
course dealing with the ethical, professional and eco- 
nomic problems of the teacher and with professional 
organization, and 

“That, this Association shall continue to resist vigor- 
ously any attempt to weaken California’s constitutional 


guarantee which provides that the public schools shall] 
have first claim on the tax revenues of the State. 

“That, the California Teachers Association be re- 
quested to continue to do all within its power to estab. 
lish salaries for the teachers in our public schools 
which are commensurate with their endowment, train- 
ing, and experience, and which are just and fair in the 
light of the fine service they are rendering our people. 

“Show our appreciation of those communities which 
are observing the new 1935 provisions of the tenure 
law.” 


Twenty states and the District of Columbia require 
some form of loyalty oath or affirmation from public- 
school teachers. In ten of these states the law serves 
only to classify teachers in the public schools as officers 
of the state or its political subdivisions, and requires 
from them equally the same oath taken by other 
officers. 

Georgia's oath includes, as well as the usual pro- 
visions, a pledge to “refrain from directly or in- 
directly subscribing to or teaching any theory of gov- 
ernment or economics, or of social relations, which is 
inconsistent with the fundamental principles of pa- 
triotism and higher ideals of Americanism.” 

Rhode Island requires a pledge of loyalty contain- 
ing the following: “I affirm, in recognition of my of- 
ficial obligations, that, though as a citizen I have the 
right of personal opinion, as a teacher of the public’s 
children I have no right, either in school hours or in 
the presence of my pupils out of school hours, to ex- 
press opinions that conflict with honor to country, 
loyalty to American ideals, and obedience to and 
respect for the laws of the Nation and State.” 

In Massachusetts, Colorado, and Oklahoma, teachers 
in both private and public schools must take the oath. 


The “Ten Commandments of Elementary Educa- 
tion” are stated as follows by C. C. Crawford in the 
January Texas Outlook; 

1. Thou shalt not put any kind of education in a 
place of greater importance than elementary educa- 
tion. 

2. Thou shalt not operate an elementary school as a 
preparation for high school. 

3. Thou shalt wait for normal growth and matura- 
tion, and not try to develop old heads on young 
shoulders. 

4. Thou shalt not build a curriculum on the prin- 
ciple of mental exercise. 

5. Thou shalt train the heart even more diligently 
than the head. 

6. Thou shalt protect and safeguard the health of 
the child by providing free health service even before 
free textbooks. 
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7. Thou shalt keep the child happy in school and 
teach him how to be happy when he is elsewhere. 

8. Thou shalt give the child real experiences, in ad- 
dition to vicarious ones. 

9. Thou shalt apply sound psychology in thy 
methodology. 

10. Thou shalt integrate all thy educational ef- 
forts and realize that the whole of an education is 
greater than the sum of its isolated parts. 


The state of education in Puerto Rico may be judged 
from the following brief summary of parts of the re- 
port of Jose Padin, commissioner of education. Writes 
Doctor Padin: 

“The lack of educational facilities of even the 
most rudimentary type for the majority of our school 
population, remains the greatest and most perplexing 
problem confronting education in Puerto Rico.” 

Although public and private schools have combined 
their efforts, but 266,576 pupils of a school population 
of 606,643 are accommodated, indicating that less 
than 44 per cent of the children are provided with 
educational facilities. About four-fifths of the rural- 
school enrollment has facilities for the first three 
grades only. 

The school population is increasing annually at the 
rate of approximately 15,000 children, requiring a 
yearly budget addition of $300,000. To provide edu- 
cation for the 350,000 children now out of school 
would require an additional million dollars. Doctor 
Padin suggests that part of the new revenues be pro- 
vided by the lottery and the liquor taxes. 

“The textbook famine,”’ continues Doctor Padin, 
“remains acute. Normal wear and tear, insects, hu- 
midity, and two major cyclones have practically wiped 
them out. The slender appropriations provided dur- 
ing the last few years have been insufficient to take 
care of even the most indispensable replacements.” 

Storms of 1928 and 1932 destroyed many school 
houses and seriously damaged others. A grant of 
$100,000 yearly is said to be needed for urgent and 
indispensable repairs. 

Doctor Padin recommends the pooling of municipal 
school funds into an Insular equalization fund to make 
uniform educational opportunities for all the children 
of Puerto Rico. 


The National Geographic Magazine has for years 
used a series of color plates which are particularly ap- 
pealing and informative to children. The Berrien 
Book Bindery, Berrien Springs, Mich., has prepared 
a Topical Index to the magazine for that period, thus 
increasing the availability of its reference material for 
such subjects as botany, zoology, agriculture, history, 


and geography. The company will supply one sample 
copy of this Index free to schools and libraries. 


The National Home Library Foundation announces 
plans to distribute a million copies of new books of 
special interest in education, available at 25 cents a 
volume. These books are published on a non-profit 
basis. Titles have been approved by an advisory 
board, including James Truslow Adams, Louis Unter- 
meyer, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, John L. Lowes, Willis 
A. Sutton, and others. Titles now include: ‘Horace 
Mann: His Ideas and Ideals,” “The Odyssey of 
Homer,” “Democracy in Denmark,” “The Long 
Road,” “Jefferson, Corporations and the Constitu- 
tion,” and the works of John Keats. 


Publications 


The new yearbook of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education will be entitled, “The Use 
of Backgrounds to the Interpretation of Educational 
Issues.” Articles on social sciences, natural sciences, 
anthropology, and philosophy have been contributed. 
The aim of the yearbook is to indicate the character of 
intellectual bases of modern education. C. F. Ar- 
rowood of the University of Texas is editor-in-chief, 
assisted by John S. Brubacher of Yale; Thomas E. Ben- 
ner of the University of Illinois; P. W. L. Cox, New 
York University; and Edgar W. Knight, Columbia. 


Psychometrika, a comparatively new publication in 
the field of mental measurements, appeared in its third 
issue in September. It is the publication of the Psycho- 
metric Society, organized about a year ago for the pro- 
motion of the development of psychology as a quantita- 
tive science. The society's constitution goes on to 
say: 

“This concept of quantification involves the formu- 
lation of hypotheses in mathematical form, their de- 
velopment into a consistent quantitative psychological 
theory, and quantitative tests of the agreement between 
theory and experimental data.” 

The annual meeting this fall included an address 
by the retiring president, L. L. Thurstone, on “Psy- 
chology as a Quantitative Rational Science.” Other 
papers included such subjects as ‘“‘Rank-Difference and 
Unlike-Sign Correlations as Approximations to the 
Pearson Product-Moment Formula,” by E. E. Cureton, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; “Independent Factor 
Scores from Correlated Tests Scores,” by Paul Horst, 
of the Proctor and Gamble Co. ; and ‘The Relation Be- 
tween the Multiple Correlation and the Communal- 
ity,” by Harold Gulliksen of the University of Chicago. 

The magazine contains technical articles on appro- 
priate mathematical treatments of quantitative psy- 
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chology. M. W. Richardson is managing editor. Edi- 
tors are Paul Horst and A. K. Kurtz, and there is a 
distinguished editorial board. 


The Use of Test Results in Diagnosis and Instruc- 
tion in the Tool Subjects. Arthur E. Traxler. New 
York City: Educational Records Bureau, 1936. Pp. 
vi + 74. 

The author, formerly psychologist at the University 
of Chicago's laboratory high school, summarizes his 
effective work in diagnostic and remedial testing and 
teaching, plus the thought of others prominent in the 
field. 

Aptitude and achievement testing are for the pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of schools in the guid- 
ance and instruction of pupils, begins the bulletin, but 
very few schools have realized the full effectiveness of 
a testing program. The bulletin sets up three pur- 
poses, which it covers carefully and apparently efh- 
ciently: 

1. To indicate the principles and general procedure 
for the use of the results of tests following the testing 
program ; 

2. To outline briefly and concretely some of the 
more important suggestions for remedial treatment 
based on test results in certain tool subjects, and 

3. To present a selected, annotated bibliography in 
diagnostic an instructional uses of test results, includ- 
ing references to diagnostic tests and instructional 
work materials. 

After discussing general principles governing the 
use of tests in diagnosis and instruction, Doctor Trax- 
ler outlines general procedures in diagnostic and in- 
structional uses of tests, giving the administrator in- 
terested in developing a testing program an effective 
working plan. The steps he lists are, briefly: 


. Give a suitable test to all the pupils 
. Study the assembled test data carefully 
Set up procedures for the remedial teaching needed 
. Make sure that there is an adequate record of the 
achievement status of the pupils near the time the 
teaching is started 
5. Direct teaching toward the specific difficulties ex- 
perienced by the pupils 
6. Retest at the conclusion of the teaching-period, using 
a form of the test originally given 
7. Schedule intensive individual instruction for pupils 
who have failed to gain during the teaching-period 


Part II of the bulletin definitely directs attention to 
work in reading, arithmetic, language usage, spelling, 
and handwriting, presenting in chart form the type 
of disability, appropriate diagnostic procedure, and 
suggested types of remedial treatment. The chart is 
set up in such form that the reader may easily follow 
through from the disability to the suggested treatment. 

A bibliography of nearly 30 pages concludes the 
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bulletin, which is well printed in a form of typewrit- 
ing reproduction. 


Louisiana Program of Curriculum Development. 
Bulletin No. 324, State Department of Education of 
Louisiana. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1936. Pp. 166. 

This publication is designed to suggest the plan and 
to provide the essential materials for a cooperative 
program of curriculum study in the State of Louisiana. 
The text of the bulletin was prepared by committees of 
a curriculum seminar in the State University during 
the summer of 1936. To each committee was assigned 
the task of preparing a general statement of the prob- 
lem involved in some aspect of a statewide program 
of curriculum study to be carried on by teachers of 
the entire state school system. In addition, the com- 
mittee was instructed to prepare a suggested plan of 
procedure and a list of references for the convenience 
of study groups, and to point out the objectives of the 
cooperating groups in dealing with the particular 
phase of curriculum study under discussion. 

The content of the bulletin is rather clearly indi- 
cated by the titles of the reports prepared by the sev- 
eral committees. These committee reports constitute 
the eight sections of the bulletin which have been 
published by the State Department. The titles of these 
sections are: Organization for curriculum study; 
purpose and need of a statewide study of the curricu- 
lum; basic philosophy and guiding principles in cur- 
riculum development; the aims of education; pupil 
needs, purposes, and interests; the nature and scope 
of the curriculum; the relation of subject-matter to the 
curriculum, and teaching procedures. An additional 
section of the bulletin provides definitions for a con- 
siderable number of technical terms that appear in the 
literature of curriculum study. There is also a gen- 
eral reference list which supplements the selected ref- 
erences pertaining to the topics considered in the dif- 
ferent sections of the bulletin. 

This bulletin will be read with much interest by 
anyone who is concerned with the problems of cur- 
riculum construction. Its content and organization are 
well adapted to the promotion of such a program of 
study as has been planned for the teachers of the State 
of Louisiana. It would also serve the purposes of 
smaller groups interested in the study of curriculum 
problems in local school systems. The success of the 
statewide project, as it has been conceived for Louisi- 
ana, will be determined by its leadership. To arouse 
the interest and direct the efforts of all of the teachers 
of a state toward a single enterprise is in itself a tax 
upon the time and energy of the leadership available in 

any such situation. To so direct this enterprise that the 
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intellectual and professional goals which are visualized 
may be realized will require effective supervision of 
the activities of all participants at all stages of advance- 
ment. 

The present program as outlined in this bulletin is 
said to be preparatory to a series of projects directed 
toward appropriate revisions of course-of-study ma- 
terials for use in the schools of the state. It is an am- 
bitious program, well conceived, and worth while. It 
is reasonable to expect that all teachers participating 
in the study program will be greatly stimulated by this 
experience. Phi Delta Kappans will be interested to 
watch the further progress of this movement in the 
University of Louisiana. 

Reviewed by Nelson B. Henry, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


Nore: This study, intended to be a continuing 
project in the seminar at the university, will in each 
succeeding summer be built around a new phase of the 
curriculum problem. 


An Introduction to Statistics, by Warren R. Good. 
Ann Arbor: The Ann Arbor Press, 1936. Pp. 48. 

An interesting handling of the fundamentals of 
statistics is presented in this pamphlet, designed “to 
treat the statistical processes and devices used most 
commonly in the social fields and particularly in 
education.” 

‘The body of the pamphlet is written concisely, and 
covers a surprising number of topics in its brief 30 
pages of discussion. The apendix contains the deriva- 
tions of four formulae, certain tables to aid in the 
computation and interpretation of the work given, a 
test, and a table of scores to be used in the exercises. 
Derivations of formulae have been purposely omitted 
from the text of the pamphlet; likewise, many of the 
more complex devices such as correlation ratios, partial 
correlation coefficients, and many uses of the normal 
curve have also been omitted. 

The author states that the student has, through the 
pamphlet, merely “looked upon a promised land.” 
Furthermore, the author proposes that the pamphlet 
be an introduction, to be followed by study in one of 
the accepted texts. For, although the material is 
clearly and logically presented, the brevity and the lack 
of supplementary material would prevent the novice 
from obtaining an independent working knowledge 
of the fundamentals of statistics from the pamphlet. 
The pamphlet would be more valuable to review and 
to coordinate the field for the independent student 
than to serve as an introduction for the novice. 

Reviewed by Howard E. Tempero, Department of 
Education Fellow, University of Chicago. 


A Study of Tests 


(Continued from page 115) 
per cent. The range of the community of function 
values is between 67 and 93 per cent. 

In the three foregoing statistical techniques supple- 
menting the judgments of the same experienced in- 
structor of the courses, the typical value of the over- 
lapping of mental functions measured by the discuss 
essay and the simple fact answer tests as prepared and 
used in this study under actual classroom conditions 
is about 60 per cent and under ideal conditions of 
measurement, about 80 per cent. 


VII. TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


1. Students did not improve in their abilities to an- 
swer simple fact answer tests. 

2. Students did improve in their abilities to answer 
discuss essay tests. 

3. The consistency of the simple fact answer tests 
was higher than that of the discuss essay tests. 

4. The discuss essay and simple fact answer tests 
under classroom conditions overlap in mental func- 
tions measured to the extent of the approximate 
median value of 60 per cent. 

5. When one form of the test is correlated with the 
true score of the function measured by the test, 
the degree of overlapping of mental functions 
measured increased to the approximate median 
value of 80 per cent. 

6. Under classroom conditions, approximately 40 per 
cent of the mental functions measured by the dis- 
cuss essay are not measured by the simple fact 
answer tests. 

7. Under classroom conditions, approximately 40 per 
cent of the mental functions measured by the 
simple fact-answer tests ate not measured by the 
discuss essay tests. 


* Paterson, G. D., “Do New and Old Type Examinations 
Measure Different Mental Functions? School and Society, 
August 2, 1926 (Reprint) 24: 608: 1-3. 

Wood, Ben D., “Measurement in Higher Education,” 
World Book Company, Chapters 8-12. 

* Ruch, G. M., “The Objective or New-Type Examination,” 
Scott Foresman Company, New York. 

*Odell, C. W., “Traditional Examinations and New- 
Type Tests,” The Century Company, New York, 1928, pp. 
175-204. 

* Detailed study of the discuss essay by Weidemann has 
led to a development of the discuss essay somewhat different 
from that used by Cochran. The discuss essay is of at least 
two orders: discussion by logical analysis technique and 
discussion by multiple interpretation involving integrative 
and creative thinking in addition to analytical thinking. The 
latter type of discussion question might well be associated 
with the command, develop. 

* Kelley, T. L., “Interpretation of Educational Measure- 
ments,” World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927. 
pp. 21, 193-196, 202-7. 

"Kelley, T. L. “Statistical Method,” p. 206. 








UNDER DATE of January 22, the following 


GREAT message was received from the president 
LEADER of Mu Chapter, University of Texas: 
LOST “Bertram Harry died yesterday at San 


Antonio—great leader lost for Phi Delta 
Kappa.” Further particulars are not available as this 
copy is prepared. A great leader, a brother to all who 
knew him, an inspiration to all who worked with him, 
and a high-minded Christian gentleman, Bertram 
Harry leaves a heritage which might well be the envy 
of those left to carry on the splendid work so well be- 
gun by him. 

As organizer and chairman of the Texas state-wide 
organization of Phi Delta Kappa and later as the 
elected District Representative of District Three, he 
proved devotion to the fraternity and its ideals. To 
him “'service’’ was a compelling word and he labored 
untiringly to further the best interests of Phi Delta 
Kappa and the cause which it represents. 

No higher tribute can be paid to him than the quo- 
tation of his own words written in all sincerity nearly 
a year and a half ago. We quote: “In my conception 
of a good Phi Delta Kappan, there is no place for per- 
sonal promotion or ambition where it comes into con- 
flict with the welfare of the fraternity. I want to be 
of service above everything else. I believe in the pos- 
sibilities of Phi Delta Kappa for a great contribution 
to the cause of education and human welfare 
throughout the United States. I want to see this possi- 
bility realized, and I want to do my part unselfishly— 
for the common good and for the advancement of 
the cause of public education.” 


UNDER DATE of January 10, Teachers 
A NEWS College of Columbia University circulated 
RELEASE a “release’”’ of more than usual interest to 
those interested in publicity of organiza- 
tion activities. It consisted of an announcement of 
the election of 61 student members into the member- 
ships of Phi Delta Kappa, Pi Lambda Theta, and 
Kappa Delta Pi, and of the election to honorary mem- 
bership in Pi Lambda Theta of Professor Patty Smith 
Hill. The names and home addresses of each of the 
neophytes were given in the release and in addition a 
statement of the purposes of the three organizations. 
We quote from the release relative to the purposes of 
these organizations. 
Pi Lambda Theta is an educational fraternity for women 


which subscribes to the following purposes: ‘To foster pro- 
fessional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


professional training; to encourage and maintain an abiding 
interest in educational affairs, and through this, in social 
progress; to encourage work and stimulate research in the 
field of education; to promote a spirit of fellowship among 
women in the profession of teaching; to formulate a con- 
ception of education adapted to women and to advocate in 
the educational administration of the universities changes 
which the interests of women students demand.” 

Kappa Delta Pi, national honor society in education, is 
based on the purpose to “encourage in its members a higher 
degree of devotion to social service by (a) fostering high in- 
tellectual and personal standards during the period of prepa- 
ration for teaching and (b) recognizing outstanding service 
in the field of education.” 

Phi Delta Kappa, professional fraternity in education, has, 
as its chief purpose, to “promote free public education as an 
essential to the development of a democracy, through con- 
tinuing interpretation of the ideals of research, service, and 
leadership. It shall be the purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to 
translate these ideals into a program of action appropriate 
to the needs of public education.” 


COLORADO MEMBERS of Phi 
ACTIVITIES Delta Kappa, during 1936, took 
IN COLORADO* an important part in a successful 

defense against an attack upon 
Colorado public schools, and learned much about the 
inherent powers of an active state-wide organization 
of members of the fraternity. 

The attack, led by certain groups of business men, 
came in the form of an initiated amendment to the 
State Constitution limiting tax levies to twenty and 
fifteen mills, an amount so small as to seriously 
threaten all public services. This amendment was 
defeated by Colorado voters by more than three to one. 

In describing the activity of the Phi Delta Kappa 
State Committee in working against this amendment 
and in support of a state income tax which passed, 
it will be necessary to tell something of the organiza- 
tion of the committee. In 1934, a State Committee 
consisting of members from Lambda Field Chapter, 
Alpha Mu, and Alpha Sigma Campus Chapters was 
formed. The state was divided into thirteen districts, 
with an active member chosen as key-man in each 
district. This organization functioned during the 
1935 session of the Colorado Legislature, working in 
support of a graduated income tax proposal, designed 
to replace the state property tax for support of the 
Minimum Salary Law. This bill failed of passage. 
Much of the time of the State Committee was spent 
in perfecting details of organization. 

In January, 1936, at a meeting of the State Chapter 


* Prepared by William H. Anderson, Jr. 
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in Greeley, W. B. Mooney, Executive Secretary, Colo- 
rado Education Association, told the brothers present 
of several pending legislative proposals which would 
vitally affect education in Colorado, and urged mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa to get into the thick of the 
legislative battle. Accordingly the State Committee 
proceeded with plans for the fall campaign. By Au- 
gust the state organization was perfected, the leaders 
were informed of their duties, and all were ready to 
work. 

The State Committee then consisted of nine mem- 
bers, three from each of the Chapters in the state. 
Soon two other men were asked because of special 
ability and knowledge, to join the committee. Acting 
as leaders in the state were twelve key-men, each hav- 
ing charge of several counties. Other members in 
the state worked under the leadership of these key- 
men, who reported weekly to the State Committee. 

The situation in the state was this. Three pro- 
posals directly affecting educational revenues were on 
the ballot. One was for a graduated income tax which 
would act as a replacement tax. A second provided 
for an income tax, but was so worded as to leave con- 
siderable doubt as to its desirability. The third called 
for an over-all limitation of the property tax to twenty 
mills in incorporated cities and fifteen mills elsewhere, 
and with a maximum valuation, for taxing purposes, 
of 70 per cent of the real value. 

Colorado educators realized the dangers of the sec- 
ond and third proposals and were anxious to support 
the first, which offered hope of genuine tax relief and 
equalization of educational support. A Federation 
made up of Farmers, Womens’ Club, Labor, and edu- 
cational organizations was formed to support the bet- 
ter income tax proposal and to oppose the other two 
amendments. The State Committee was represented 
on the Board of Directors of this Federation. Mem- 
bers of the Committee felt that its activities could be 
carried on best in cooperation with this Federation and 
other groups rather than by attempting some entirely 
independent line of action. Accordingly, the state- 
wide organization was used to distribute material pre- 
pared by these other agencies, and to act as a liason 
agent between other groups. Money for the campaign 
was supplied quite largely by the Colorado Education 
Association although other groups contributed funds. 

A state-wide campaign of speeches to lay groups, 
pamphlets, radio programs, newspaper editorials and 
advertisements was initiated and carried through to 
a successful conclusion, with all these various agencies 
working together. The amendment which was pre- 
ferred by school people was passed by a small majority, 
and the other two were snowed under by decisive 
majorities. 


The State Committee prepared and distributed about 
13,000 pamphlets containing factual material and 
plans for campaign strategy. Members of the com- 
mittee took part in all the various activities outlined 
above, as did nearly every member of the fraternity 
in the state. Space does not permit the listing of the 
names of all those who, forgetful of self and time and 
other obligations, gave freely of their time to this 
good cause. To support the campaign, Alpha Mu 
Chapter gave $200, Alpha Sigma $125, and more than 
$225 was raised by members of Lambda Field Chapter. 

Members of Phi Delta Kappa in Colorado realize, 
because of the small number of members in the state, 
that the part they played in the campaign was neces- 
sarily small, but they can and do feel that they have 
contributed their share, generously, toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of the fraternity. They are conscious 
of and grateful for, the great help which other, non- 
educational, organizations gave in helping to protect 
the school system of the state. 

Members of the State Committee feel that at least 
two outstanding features of the campaign deserve 
comment. One is the consciousness of power that 
comes from successful cooperative enterprise. The 
other is the whole-hearted and self-forgetting way 
in which 450 brothers in the state worked for the com- 
mon cause. 

The State Committee is still functioning in co- 
operation with the other agencies laboring for the full 
realization of the possibilities of the income tax 
amendment as well as formulating plans for leader- 
ship in other fields of state-wide educational interest. 


A NUMBER of very fine news 
CHAPTER letters have been published by 
NEWS LETTERS the chapters since last September. 

These news letters vary in type 
from the printed publication to the mimeographed 
and photolithed reproductions. The content is quite as 
varied as the manner of presentation. The chapters 
publishing the more frequent news letters seem to 
approve the mimeographed process. While it is im- 
possible to list the content of the various news letters 
in the space at our disposal, a word of comment rela- 
tive to the news letters published by each of the 
chapters is appropriate, and may help in understand- 
ing the ways and means utilized by chapters to keep 
in touch with their own field members and to keep 
them informed regarding the work of the chapter as 
well as the personal achievements of its membership. 
As may be observed in these brief comments, many of 
the chapters are not publishing news letters. Those 
who desire to undertake the publication of news letters 
doubtless have available a file of news letters received 
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from other chapters from which they may secure valu- 
able suggestions in the development of their own 
plans. 

Epsilon Chapter, University of Iowa, has published 
Epsilon Bulletin once this year under date of October, 
1936. The contents consisted chiefly of abstracts de- 
livered at the Twenty-third Annual Conference on Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, University of Iowa, on 
October 1-2, 1936. Such a publication is not only of 
vital interest to the membership but it is a splendid 
form of cooperation with the institution of which the 
chapter is a part. Personal news of the membership 
was included as well as a list of the members of Phi 
Delta Kappa receiving advanced degrees at the Uni- 
versity in 1936. This news magazine of 32 pages, 
printed, includes a seven-page directory listing the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa residing in the state of 
Iowa. 

Zeta Chapter, University of Chicago, publishes Zeta 
News in printed form, usually 32 to 48 pages in length. 
The first issue of the year is now in the process of 
preparation. It is destined to be of unusual interest in 
that it will contain the addresses delivered on the oc- 
casion of a special meeting of the chapter in honor of 
Professor Henry C. Morrison who retires from active 
service on the faculty of the Department of Education 
next June. 

Professors Frank N. Freeman, William C. Reavis, 
Nelson B. Henry, and Dr. George W. Willett will 
speak on the following topics in order: Professor 
Morrison’s Professional Life, His Contributions to Ed- 
ucation Techniques, His Contributions to the Study of 
Finance in Education, Professor Morrison as a Class- 
room Teacher. Dr. Charles H. Judd will close with 
general remarks and a summarization of the contribu- 
tions made to the profession of education by Profes- 
sor Morrison. The magazine also will contain a biog- 
raphy of Dr. Morrison and a bibliography of his 
writings. 

Lambda Chapter, University of California, has pub- 
lished one mimeographed news letter of eight pages 
this year. Its content comprises chapter news, district 
conference news, a record of initiation, personals, and 
similar content appropriate to such a letter for the 
membership of the chapter. It is the type of a mimeo- 
gtaphed news letter most popular and it no doubt 
serves a very distinctive purpose in maintaining an 
esprit de corps within the chapter. 

Xi Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, has published 
three numbers of the news letter of the chapter this 
year. This is in mimeographed form and is made 
attractive by the use of the stylus for lettering and 
illustrations. One of its main purposes seems to be 
the sustaining of continuous contact with the mem- 
bers of the chapter residing close enough to attend 
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chapter meetings. A number of pages in this series 
of three letters are devoted to announcments and 
other information of chief concern to those in the 
immediate vicinity of the chapter. Each letter is 6 to 
8 pages in length and distinctly newsy in character, 
It is colorful, not only in the kind and variety of 
mimeographed papers utilized, but because of the 
drawings which appear and the editorial punch which 
is evident throughout the letter. 

Pi Chapter, University of Illinois, has published one 
news letter this year, mimeographed, 11 pages in 
length. It is rather unique in having attempted a 
two-column style and because of the rather novel Phi 
Delta Kappa border used for decorative purposes. 
News of chapter functions, the district conference, and 
of localized group activities in the state together with 
personals and an article on “Secondary Education in 
Brazil’’ constituted this rather significant contribution 
as a news letter to the membership of the chapter. 
Among other fraternity matters reported, is a note 
stating that the chapter is joining with five other edu- 
cational organizations in the sponsoring of a meeting 
for the School of Education. Approximately $75.00 
has been pledged for the speaker and a larger fund is 
anticipated. 

The indications are that they will be able to stage 
a rather successful event. We also note that Pi Chap- 
ter has established a loan fund of $200.00, part or 
all of which is to be made available to selected young 
men who would not be able to complete their work 
for a degree in education without it. The chapter 
plans to increase the fund as the need for it develops. 

Rho Chapter, New York University, has published 
one issue of Rho News this year. It is a two-column 
production, letter size, by the photolith process, with 
photographs, hand-lettered headings, and splendid 
arrangement and style throughout its eight pages. 
I. David Satlow and Stephen G. Rich, as editor and 
associate editor, respectively, have done a splendid 
piece of work in the preparation of this news maga- 
zine, the theme of which is “Leisure Activities.” In 
addition to news, personals, and an editorial, short 
articles on the theme subject appear in this issue. 

One of the news items is of more than ordinary in- 
terest to the fraternity. It announces the presentation 
of the Journal of Educational Sociology as an outright 
gift to Rho Chapter by its editor and owner, Dean 
E. George Payne. We quote the item in full: 


The current number of the Journal of Educational Soct- 
ology ushered in the beginning of a three-year experimental 
period under the management of Rho Chapter. This transfer 
of ownership was affected after a series of conferences be- 
tween Dean E. George Payne and a committee of Rho Chap- 
ter, consisting of Herman Ernst, chairman, Ira M. Kline, 
and Julius Yourman. 

Under the terms of the agreement which was approved by 
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referendum of the membership, Rho Chapter takes over all 
the stock of the Journal of Educational Sociology as an out- 
right gift from its present owner, Dean Payne. This in- 
cluded a substantial cash balance and a large supply of pre- 
vious issues of the Journal. The chapter, in turn, is to 
continue to publish the Journal, but not as a source of revenue 
to the chapter treasury. 

In making this gift, the donor, Dean Payne, who has been 
identified with the Journal for a period of ten years was 
actuated by a desire to secure a more permanent ownership 
of the stock of the Journal than is possible when an in- 
dividual is the owner. 

The Journal has been operating successfully during the 
past ten years. Even during the depression, when many 
other publications were encountering serious difficulty, the 
Journal of Educational Sociology was operating at a profit. 

In speaking of the gift, Ex-President Ernst, chairman of 
the committee negotiating with Dean Payne, stated, “The 
advantages to Rho Chapter appear quite obvious. The 
prestige which will come to the chapter as the owner and 
publisher of such a decided contribution to educational life 
as the Journal has been, cannot be too strongly pointed out. 
The ownership of the Journal should serve as a direct 
stimulus to the creative research work of the members and 
provide a means of its publication when those studies and 
researches conform to the standards and requirements laid 
down by the Editorial Board and are in line with the edi- 
torial policy. The Journal is not a new venture but an estab- 
lished project.” 

It is felt by many that this gift is the beginning of new 
honors for our chapter which has long assumed leadership 
in the ranks of our fraternity. 


Chi Chapter, University of Oregon, has published 
one news letter this year, mimeographed, and 9 pages 
in length. The ninth page consists of the chapter 


calender for the current school year. Each meeting 
of the chapter is dated and the program for the year 
is indicated. The letter is well edited and contains 
news of interest to the chapter. We note among 
other items reported that Chi Chapter has departed 
from the usual procedure in the testing of initiates by 
providing a more general type of preliminary exami- 
nation. Neophytes must now pass the prelims which 
are rather carefully organized and administered. The 
personals are well reported and a paragraph of in- 
formation in regard to each neophyte is presented. 
We note, in regard to the chapter program, that the 
chapter is developing a single theme throughout the 
year. The theme is “Curriculum Study and Revision” 
and the year’s efforts are to reach a climax in a con- 
ference to be held at the university sometime in April. 

Alpha Epsilon Chapter, University of Southern 
California, publishes a monthly news letter, mimeo- 
gtaphed, and usually 6 to 8 pages in length. In ad- 
dition to personal items and announcement of chapter 
programs, news of other chapter activities is given 
as well as reports on matters of import nationally. 
As in the case of Xi Chapter, University of Pittsburgh, 
we find a great deal of emphasis placed upon the an- 
nouncement of the chapter programs. 
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Among other announcements, we find those per- 
taining to the special activities of the chapter in the 
Organization of tours. During the summer of 1936 
the chapter sponsored a tour of ninety people to the 
orient. The entire undertaking was under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William Giles Campbell. During the 
summer of 1937 a similar tour is anticipated and the 
chapter is extending an invitation to all members 
of Phi Delta Kappa and their friends to join. In- 
formation can be obtained from Dr. Campbell or 
from the chapter. The 1937 tour is to start on June 18 
from Los Angeles. During the Christmas holidays, 
December 18 to January 3, the chapter provided a 
personally conducted tour of Mexico. 

Alpha Eta Chapter, Temple University, has pub- 
lished two news letters this year, the first consisting 
of a History and Directory of the chapter and the sec- 
ond, which is exceptionally well illustrated, reporting 
the activities of the chapter and personals. Among 
other items, we note this very interesting one. The 
attendance at the December meeting, including 29 
guests, reached 90, and this comment follows: “We'll 
believe there is a ‘Santy-Claus’ if you will make and 
keep the attendance 100 per meeting.” The History 
and Directory of the chapter, published by the photo- 
lith process, is an attractive booklet of 16 pages in a 
brilliant red cover. It is a slendid illustration of what 
may be done by a chapter in the preparation of its 
own history and directory. In addition to the usual 
information in such a publication, we find a brief his- 
tory of the national organization and a list of the 
winners of the Award for Research which has been 
presented by the chapter in February and June each 
year since June, 1932. 

Alpha Pi Chapter, Rutgers University, publishes a 
monthly news letter, usually ten pages in length. 
Although this is one of the younger chapters, the news 
letter gives ample evidence of the vital and purpose- 
ful activities being carried on by the chapter. The 
letter reports chapter programs and other activities of 
the chapter in addition to personals, plans for the 
future and, we are pleased to note, quotations from 
other chapter news letters. In the December issue we 
find a well-summarized report of the District Con- 
ference, an abstract of an address to the chapter on 
‘Juvenile Delinquency,” and various other features in- 
dicating special effort on the part of the editor in 
the preparation of a well-rounded news letter. In 
the January number we note especially a report on 
legislation affecting education in New Jersey. 

Among the field chapters, there aze several out- 
standing news letters, most of which are mimeo- 
graphed and all of which emphasize the programs 
scheduled by the chapters. Usually a summary of the 
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previous meetings of the chapter is given and per- 
sonal items contributed by the chapter membership 
appear regularly. 

Epsilon Field Chapter, Los Angeles, has the dis- 
tinction of publishing a monthly news letter that is 
printed as a neat four- or six-page folder. This prac- 
tice has been going on for several years until the 
familiar form and regular appearance of the letter is 
taken for granted. The last issue appears with a 
full-page advertisement accepted as a means of pro- 
viding financial assistance in def raying the cost of pub- 
lishing the news letter. 

Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento, publishes a monthly 
news letter in mimeographed form. This news letter 
is noted for its news quality and, perhaps because of 
its close contact with the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Education, for its state-wide news. The 
news letter is distinctly readable. Many of the per- 
sonal and professional items are of such general 
interest that they are reprinted in ‘Keeping Abreast 
of the Times.” This fine publication is doubtless 
a part of the explanation for the splendid chapter at 
Sacramento. 

Psi Field Chapter, Omaha, publishes a monthly news 
letter by the Ditto process. In addition to the usual 
features, we find abstracts of addresses and a thesis, 
and other items of more than local interest. This news 
letter of 6 to 9 pages is distinctly well prepared and 
a real credit to the chapter. It is a desirable supple- 
ment to the usual type of activities carried on by field 
chapters. 


Realism, Romanticism and 
Creative Imagination 


(Continued from page 106) 


in the culture of primitive innocence. Rousseau 
does not himself, indeed, explicitly demand that 
creative thinkers be curbed. But the conclusion 
is implicit in his cry, Back to Nature; and had he 
not been the sort of man who, though extremely 
sensitive otherwise, was quite insensitive to logical 
inconsistencies in his own constructions, he doubt- 
less would have drawn the conclusion explicitly. 
In this controversy, truth seems to me to lie on 
the side of Emerson. This at least must be the 
position taken by anyone who has confidence in the 
power of intelligence to improve the lot of man- 
kind. Of course, it is still open to those who think 
with Rousseau to maintain that so-called progress 
in civilization is in fact retrogression; and they 
certainly will find no difficulty in pointing to sup- 
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porting factual considerations. But if they go on 
to urge that the ideal society is some thoughtless 
state of nature, they must not, as Rousseau does, 
fail to note that what they are saying is that it 
were better for the human race to be quite different 
from what it actually is; for the other premise in- 
volved in the argument remains in force, namely, 
that creative imagination or constructive thinking, 
through whose functioning the order called civili- 
zation inevitably arises, is indigenous to the race 
as it at present is. And this other conclusion 
must, I think, in the end be seen to rest on no foun- 
dation other than an irresponsible romanticism 
unweighted by factual considerations. 

But creative imagination, as we have noted, 
characterizes not the great alone. The humblest 
of us possess it in some measure. All sincere and 
curious souls, endowed with the capacity to pene- 
trate beneath the surface-show of things and to 
discern, however dimly, what goes on there, but 
always in loyalty to appearances—all such are 
scientists and philosophers and artists and prophets 
and seers, each after his own fashion and to the 
extent of his power. No lowest son of Adam is 
wholly lacking in creative imagination, if he have 
the spark of intelligence within him. This is the 
spark which disturbs our clod; and I think the 
poet is right when he calls it divine. 

To fan this spark and to make it glow as brightly 
as a stepmotherly nature will permit—this, I take 
it, is, or should be, the primary aim of formal edu- 
cation, especially of what we are pleased to call the 
higher education. The process of tutelage which 
produces this result deserves to be called cultural, 
nor do I know of a better definition of cultural ed- 
ucation. On the other hand, the process of tute- 
lage which, for whatever reason, whether because 
of the teacher or the taught or perchance the cur- 
riculum, fails to produce this result falters before 
the chief challenge and the chief opportunity of 
formal instruction. Any teacher or any curriculum 
functioning to any other end than that of nurturing 
the scholar’s creative imagination by urging it to 
its fullest stretch is so far failing to aid the scholar 
towards the achievement of genuine culture. 
Whether the scholar is thereby positively hindered 
from such achievement is an open question; it de- 
pends largely on the scholar himself, no doubt, 
and sometimes at least, fortunately for him, he is 
his own best teacher. 
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Eliot F. Landon, Secretary, 3111 Freeman, San Diego, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
Bzetra—St. Louis, Missouri 

C. I. Fleming, Secretary, 3655 Humphrey, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gamma—State of Kansas 

E. K. Hillbrand, Secretary, Wichita University, Wichita, Kan. 


Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary, 5601 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


Karpra—Warrensburg, Missouri 
chong Westfall, Secretary, State Teachers College; Warrens- 


Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 S. Florence, Kirksville, Mo. 


Pi—San Antonio, Texas 
L. W. Fox, renee, Vocational and Technical High School, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Rao—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Ralph A. Fritz, Secretary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


Pur—T Oklahoma 
Earl C. , Secretary, Franklin School, Tulsa, Okla. 
Aurma Atpxa—Houston, Texas 


C. J. Niissle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 
















_ DISTRICT NO. 4 
States: North South 
es Colorado, Dakota, Dakota Ne 
Tons-<Otite of South Dakotas 4 


w Be ee State College, Brookings, S. D. 
George A. Irvin, Seeretary, State College of Education, Greciey, | 


Ps1—Omaha, Nebraska 
L. ©, Taylor, Secretagy, Municisel University of 6 


Omaha, N 
DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir. _ 
ginia, Kentucky. a 


Zeva—Detroi 
"ifaicolm P. Price: Secretary, Board of Education, Detroit, Mik 


Mv—Muncie, Indiana . Ball at 
sg grey” 


enon? shane: Mesieters, 1112 Grant St., Bron, Th 
Digan Aliens, — 


Apna Gau 
Eugene Fee email. Heat Peschers College, Kelamenty7 


Apna De.ta—South Indiana 


Glenn Kropf, Secretary, oe School, South Bend, Ind, — 
Arua Epsicoxn—Hammond, In 


Borden Purcell, Secretary, ry, Whig High School, Whiting, 
Apna Zeta—Evansville, 


Loo Harmeyer, pags omer gy 853 East Mulberry St., Evansville, 
Axpua Era—Indianapolis, Indiana 


James B. Rose, Secretary, 447 North Bosart Avenue, Indian 
apolis, Indiana, 
DISTRICT NO. 6. 
States: e New Y Vermont, New mares 


No Field Chapters in this ro niga 
DISTRICT NO. 7. 

States: Virginia North 

No Field Chapters in this 





To Field Members: If you are within the ger a 4 of any of 
field chapters and not on the mailing list of the cha 
your name and address to to the 5 

near to a campus chapter and wish to sig og ag meetings the 
chapter, send your name an dress secretary 
campus chapter listed on the previous page. 





The Annual Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 


New Orleans, La. 
THE ROOSEVELT HOTEL—GOLD ROOM 


Tuesday Noon 


= 


February 23, 1937 








